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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHWEST’ 


By DR. WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


IN his recent biography of Mark Hop- 
kins, Dr. J. H. Denison says: ‘‘The story of 
every age is told by its contemporaries—by 
men who were a part of it and who took its 
idiosynerasies as a matter of course. One 
often feels the desire to drop back into some 
bygone age and see how it would appear to 
one unbiassed by the prejudices of the 
period, and also to discover what effect it 
would have upon the actors to come in con- 
tact with one who had the modern point of 
view and whose reactions were not condi- 
tioned by the old ideas as were theirs.’’ 
This, of course, is not the privilege of any 
one. It is impossible to dispossess oneself 
of his own predilections, even in appraising 
the historic events of his own time; but it is 
possible for one who has lived a long time 
in a changing world to estimate the accom- 
plishments of social institutions, particu- 
larly those with which he has been inti- 
mately associated. This is the task that has 
been assigned to me this evening. 


THE REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Education has developed regionally, al- 
though not uniformly, in the United States. 
But in all regions higher education has 


1 Address delivered before the Southwestern Cen- 
ference on Higher Education at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, on November 14, 
1935. 








blazed the trail for secondary education. 
This, of course, is illogical; but it is not 
quite as illogical as it may appear. Many 
of our educational institutions, by neces- 
sity, were only glorified high schools and 
developed into standard colleges as sec- 
ondary schools were established to support 
them. 

The history of higher education in New 
England illustrates this situation. Har- 
vard, founded primarily for the purpose of 
training men for the ministry, was little 
more than a high school in the beginning. 
The Boston Latin School was founded as a 
preparatory institution for Harvard. The 
New England colleges encouraged the estab- 
lishment of secondary schools as a means of 
preparing students to do satisfactory col- 
lege work. These institutions supported 
Horace Mann in his great work of building 
a system of publicly supported secondary 
schools with this end in view. Another il- 
lustration of the trend of educational 
thought is the colleges and universities on 
the Pacific They developed their 
higher educational institutions much later 
than New England. Public support for 


coast. 


secondary education had already been 
widely accepted throughout the nation 


when these institutions were well estab- 
lished ; nevertheless, they lent their support 
to the junior college movement and assumed 
responsibility for promoting the organiza- 
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this unit in our educational 


system in that section of the country. 


tion of new 


Likewise, education in the Southwest has 
While 


the states composing this area differ greatly 


had its characteristic development. 


in tradition and history, the origins of their 
educational institutions are quite similar. 
The church colleges, as a general thing, 
were the first institutions of higher educa- 
tion to be established. Some of these were 
the result of missionary enterprise; others 
were promoted by those who saw the need 
for trained leadership in religious and civie 
life. 
contribution to the quality of citizenship 


These institutions have made a great 


and they have done much to disseminate 
culture throughout The state- 
supported institutions felt the influence of 


this area. 


the denominational colleges and responded 
to much of the idealism engendered by 
them. The colleges established under de- 
nominational auspices and the state-sup- 
ported institutions combined their efforts in 
promoting the standards of work in the 
publicly supported secondary schools. In 
some of these states, the state university 
assumed leadership in the work of stand- 
ardizing publicly supported high schools 
for a time as a means of increasing their 
facilities and improving the quality of their 
teaching staffs. This work was later turned 
over to the state departments of education ; 
but, in the beginning, the state universities 
rendered an important service to the whole 
program of secondary education. 

But, previous to the development of an 
adequate system of secondary schools, sev- 
eral of these southwestern states had estab- 
lished a number of state-supported institu- 
tions of secondary grade as a means of 
supplying immediately adequate educa- 
tional advantages for the children living in 
the various communities throughout the 
state. As the local public schools devel- 
oped, there came to be duplication of effort 
between the two types of schools. The 
state-supported secondary schools slowly 
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’ 
developed into junior or senior colleges as 
the result of pressure from the local public 
schools. This situation has produced one of 
the most serious problems for edueation jn 
this region. The state governments have 
found it increasingly difficult to support 
adequately the large number of state col- 
leges. This became 
acute during the recent years of the depres- 
sion. Frequent surveys have been made 
and plans of coordination have been pro- 
posed for the purpose of solving this com- 
plicated and difficult problem. Many of 
these surveys have ignored local traditions, 
and some of the plans of coordination have 
been more or less fantastic and impractical. 
All alike have failed in the essential pur 
pose of creating a coordinated system of 


problem especially 


higher education. 

Some progress, however, has been made 
in the solution of this problem by legisla- 
tive enactments that have provided for 
differentiation in function between the in- 
stitutions; but it is well known to all that 
this problem is far from solution. It is to- 
day the unsolved problem of higher educa- 
tion in the Southwest and no one has been 
sufficiently interested or wise to discover a 
formula for its solution. 

The fact is that higher education in this 
country remains essentially individualistic 
in tradition and practice. The three types 
of institutions—endowed, church controlled 
and state-supported—bear little or no rela- 
tion to each other. It is rather surprising 
that after a hundred years of experiment- 
ing with educational procedure, we have not 
been able to develop policies relating to 
exchange of professors, cooperation in re- 
search, and regional distribution of profes- 
sional schools. Even state-supported insti- 
tutions within the same states have not 
found a common working basis for ecoopera- 
tion. On the other hand, there is a general 
belief that intense rivalries exist between 
these institutions. After making due allow- 
ance for the exaggeration of this attitude by 
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politicians and others, it is a matter of eom- 
mon knowledge that competition rather 
than cooperation widely exists. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The junior college movement has made 
ereat progress in the Southwest in recent 
years. It will be recalled that this move- 
ment had its beginning in the University of 
Chicago when William Rainey Harper 
organized the Liberal Arts College into an 
upper and a lower division in 1892. In 
1896 the lower division was given the name 
of the ‘‘ Junior College.’’ The organization 
of junior colleges in universities made little 
progress until recent times; but in 1906, 
under the leadership of Professor A. F. 
Lange, of the University of California, the 
legislature of that state passed a law author- 
izing the establishment of junior colleges as 
units of the public school system. This 
movement has spread rapidly throughout 
the country. 

The Southwest has led all other sections 
of the country in the establishment of pub- 
lie junior colleges. Some of them are a part 
of the loeal school system, while others are 
directly subsidized by the state. The enthu- 
siasm for this movement has resulted in the 
establishment of these colleges in some com- 
munities where the student enrolment and 
support are inadequate. Some of these will 
not survive unless the local communities 
grow to sufficient proportions to support 
them, but it seems certain that those junior 
colleges established in the larger centers 
will continue as essential units in our edu- 
cational system. 

What will be the effect of the junior col- 
lege movement upon the standard four-year 
colleges and liberal arts schools in our uni- 
versities? It is a well-known fact that in 
recent years a number of four-year liberal 
arts colleges have reduced their curricula to 
a junior college basis. But this has been 
more the result of economic pressure than a 
deliberate matter of educational policy. It 
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does not appear, at the present time, that 
the four-year undergraduate programs in 
senior colleges and universities will be re- 
duced as a result of the junior college move- 
ment; but there is a tendency throughout 
the country to organize the four-year liberal 
arts colleges in large universities into junior 
and senior divisions. This tendency has 
had a substantial beginning in the South- 
west. 

The junior college will be the terminal 
point of education for many students whose 
not justify 

It will 
for 


aptitudes and talents will 
further educational advancement. 
selective the 


also serve as a agency 


senior colleges and professional schools. 
The publicly supported junior college will 
probably the the 
standard four-year colleges and universities 


reduce enrolment in 
and enable these institutions to exercise a 
system of selection that will prevent waste- 
ful effort. 
far beyond the experimental stage in the 
Southwest; and while there are difficult 


The junior college movement is 


problems connected with these institutions 
yet to be solved, they are certain to find a 
solution in the near future. 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The teacher-training institutions in the 
Southwest have had an interesting history. 
The progress of these institutions through- 
out the country makes one of the most 
astonishing chapters in the history of 
higher education in America. Their trans- 
formation from normal schools to teachers’ 
colleges has involved much more than a 
change in names. It has involved changes 
in ideals, organization, methods of instrue- 
tion, and curricula. These teacher-training 
institutions are the only units in our edu- 
cational system that have been established 
for one primary purpose—that of training 
teachers. The fact that 45 per cent. of the 
graduates of 199 of these schools entered the 
teaching profession between 1923 and 1927 
indicates that they have been performing 
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their task reasonably well. This does not 
constitute by any means the entire contribu- 
that 


education. 


these institutions have made to 
The fact that 
sands of others, who for one reason or an- 


tion 
countless thou- 
other have not gone into teaching after 
attending these institutions, have acquired 
something of a liberal education is an indi- 
cation of the large place the teacher-train- 
ing institutions now occupy in our scheme 
of education. 

We 
about a surplus of teachers. 
this section of the country, one frequently 
that our 
created 


recent 
Throughout 


have heard much in years 


hears figures quoted to show 


teacher-training institutions have 
an oversupply of teachers for the public 
schools. But it is a fact well known to edu- 


cational administrators in all types of 
schools that when they go out to find a 
teacher for a particular position it is not 
very easy to find one with adequate train- 
ing and satisfactory personality. It seems 
certain to me that we do not have too many 
competent teachers. There is need for some 
selective process for admitting students to 
teacher-training institutions. What effect 
such a policy will have upon the number of 
institutions of this character, if adopted, I 
am not prepared to say. I think, however, 
it is certain that some such policy will be 
devised and that the teacher-training insti- 
tutions will play an increasingly important 
part in the training of an adequate number 
of competent teachers for our schools. 


GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 

Few people realize the enormous strides 
that graduate instruction has made in our 
educational institutions during the past 
generation. Johns Hopkins University, the 
first real university devoted primarily to 
rraduate instruction in this country, was 
established in 1876. There was practically 
no laboratory equipment in any of our high 
schools until after 1880, and there was com- 
paratively little in the colleges until about 
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that time. In 1870-71, according to the 
Office of Education, there were only 24 
graduate students in Yale; 8 in Harvard: 
3 in Princeton; and 6 in the University of 
Michigan. Ten years later the total num 
ber of graduate students in all the universi- 
ties was only 460; but by 1900 the number 
had increased to 5,831, by 1910 to 9,370, by 
1920 to 15,612, and by 1930 to 47,255. These 
figures are astonishing and indicate what an 
increase in facilities for research and com- 
petent research workers have done for the 
encouragement of graduate instruction. 

The increasing importance of graduate 
instruction is also indicated by the number 
of men and women who have received the 
Ph.D. degree since the beginning of this 
century. In 1900 this degree was conferred 
upon 342 students. The number increased 
to 402 in 1910, to 532 in 1920 and to 2,024 
in 1930. After making due allowance for 
the poor quality of the research done by 
some of these postgraduate students, these 
figures are still impressive as illustrating 
the contribution that our colleges and uni- 
versities are making to the scientific thought 
of the world. 

The Southwest has made great strides in 
research and graduate work in recent years. 
I have watched the development of the 
graduate programs in our colleges and uni- 
versities with the greatest interest. The 
state universities and land-grant colleges 
have led in this development. The colleges 
of agricultural and mechanical arts have 
been encouraged by large grants for re- 
search in agriculture, engineering, and 
home economics. The passage of the Hatch 
Act and the Adams Act years ago supplied 
the stimulus for research in these institu- 
tions, and the passage of the Purnell Act 
more recently increased the scope of re- 
search. The passage by the last Congress 
of what is known as the Bankhead-Jones 
Bill has made available greatly increased 
funds for this purpose, and these institu- 
tions will undoubtedly increase the number 
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of research projects in the immediate fu- 
ture. The several legislatures have been 
providing funds for research, both for 
the state universities and the land-grant 
colleges. While the have not 
been adequate, they have encouraged the 


amounts 


research worker in our institutions. 


INCREASE IN ENROLMENT 


That education has become a major pub- 
lie’interest in the United States is indicated 
by the enormous increase in enrolment in 
our institutions of higher learning. Where 
there were a few hundred students seeking 
higher education before the 
thousands are enrolling to-day. In the 
report on ‘‘Recent Social Trends in the 
United States’’ by the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends in 1933, we are 
told: 

In 1900 there were 284,683 students in American 
universities, colleges and teacher training institu- 
tions. In 1930, although the population of the 
country had increased only 62 per cent., the atten- 
dance on institutions of higher education had in- 
creased to 1,178,318, that is, by 314 per cent. In 
1900 there were 630,048 pupils in secondary schools. 
The number of such pupils in 1930 was 4,740,580. 
In 1930 one of every seven persons of college age 


world war, 


was in college and one of every two persons of sec- 


ondary school age was in secondary school. Never 


before in the history of the world has there been 
such a development at the upper levels of an edu- 
cational system. 


The Southwest has shown the same rela- 
tive increases as have other sections of the 
country. 

It is gratifying that as long as our state 
governments were financially able, every 
effort was made to provide adequate facili- 
ties to accommodate this great influx of 
students. Buildings have been erected, and 
laboratory and library facilities have been 
provided as rapidly as funds eould be 
secured. A number of our institutions, 
like the University of Texas and Louisiana 
State University, have built plants that 
compare favorably with the best in the 
nation; but, in general, the years of the 
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depression disrupted our building pro- 
grams. All items for capital outlay were 


eliminated from our budgets. It happened 
that the depression stimulated enrolments 
rather than decreased them, which has ere- 
ated a serious problem in almost every in- 
stitution within this The Publie 
Works Program of the Federal Government 


area. 


is now offering some relief through partial 
but aid, 
schools are overerowded and the physical 


subsidies ; even with this our 
facilities are inadequate to serve the great 
hosts of students who are seeking higher 
educational advantages in continuously 
increasing numbers. 

One frequently hears that too many high- 
school graduates are enrolling in our insti- 


We are told 
many of 


tutions of higher learning. 
that 
these young people for entering college is 


the dominating motive of 


social opportunities rather than a desire 
for knowledge. I am compelled to admit 
that there is some truth in this charge, but 
it is not new. Thomas Carlyle made the 
same charge in ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’’ He 
said that ‘‘among eleven hundred Christian 
youth, there will be some eleven eager to 
learn.’’ With varying percentages, the 
same assertions are being made to-day. All 
kinds of devices have been considered for 
separating the moronic goats from the in- 
tellectual sheep. 
me that the Creator has never endowed any 


Experience has taught 


man with sufficient wisdom to act as judge 
over human destinies. As long as we be- 
lieve that knowledge is better than igno- 
rance, every effort should be made to give 
the youth of the land a chance to bring to 
fruition all the powers that they possess. 
To proceed on any other basis would be to 
turn the hands of the clock of progress 
backward and endanger the future leader- 
ship of the nation. 


INTERNAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Even more significant than policies of 
external organization have been the changes 
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in internal adjustments. Our institutions 
every where have responded to the fune- 
tional demands of society. The increasing 
complexity of the social organization and 
the expansion of knowledge have produced 
important changes in internal organization 
The system of free 
which came as the of the 


vocational training in the later 


and policy. chaotie 


electives, result 
demand for 
decades of the nineteenth century, has pro- 
duced a mild reaction in the form of a more 
restricted The 


senseless effort of trying to train every in- 


curriculum in our time. 
dividual to perform a highly specialized 
task has slowly yielded to a new synthesis 
of objectives. 

But it has required economic pressure to 
impress us with the need for less differentia- 
tion in subject-matter and a less compli- 
cated internal organization. The enormous 
expansion of knowledge caused a differen- 
tiation of courses and the fractionation of 
subject-matter that resulted in indefensible 
competition between department heads and 
Even more 
from 


wasteful expenditure of funds. 
consequences have resulted 
Over-departmentalization 


serious 
this situation. 
has often caused the student to overlook the 
and the 
has 


interrelation of subject-matter, 


borderland between related sciences 
often been neglected by the research worker. 

A new synthesis, both of subject-matter 
and departments, is under consideration by 
educational administrators everywhere. In 
fact, reforms of this kind have already been 
effected in several of our educational insti- 
tutions. Integration of subjects of related 
fields of knowledge is the next step in the 
adjustment of our institutions of higher 


learning to the new day. 
SocleTyY AND SECURITY 
The age in which we live has produced a 
bewildering number of social problems that 
have baffled the best minds of the world. 


Merely to summarize them would require 
more time than I have at my disposal this 
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evening. Taxation, governmental contro] 
or regulation of business, the tariff and in- 
ternational trade, monetary problems, tech- 
nological productivity, unemployment, eco- 
nomic security, limitation of armaments, 
crime and racketeering, prohibition, menta] 
hygiene, birth control, safety on highways, 
use of leisure time, and shifting mora! 
standards are illustrations that come read 
ily to mind. 

Many of our social problems to-day are 
new and involve untried experience. Dr. 
A. N. Whitehead says in his ‘‘ Adventures 
in Ideas’”’ 

The whole of this (our) tradition is warped by 
the vicious assumption that each generation will 
substantially live amid the conditions governing 
the lives of its fathers and will transmit those con- 
ditions to mould with equal force the lives of its 
children. We are living in the first period of 
human history for which this assumption is false. 


This startling fact accounts for the futil- 
ity of our efforts in solving the many prob- 
lems that press for solution. 

Our social situation is changing so rap- 
idly that we are finding it difficult to adjust 
ourselves to the conditions created by it. 


‘‘All the ages before us,’’ says Gerald 
Heard in ‘‘These Hurrying Years,’’ 


‘‘imagined that the outer universe was 
firm; on it was reared the social and moral 
structure, and the fluctuations of our short 
lives might be measured, ranged and as- 
sessed against that eternal canon. In short, 
ours is the first age to suspect how much 
not only the obvious social order but the 
apparent natural order are made by our- 
selves and change because of changes in 
ourselves. ’”’ 

We have been forced to believe that many 
of our fundamental ideas, conceptions, and 
assumptions have begun to move away like 
clouds driven by the wind when we had 
previously thought they were like the eter- 
nal rocks composing the mountain peaks— 
everlasting and immovable. This state of 
mind has given us a sense of unreality and 
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insecurity. John Dewey wrote a book a 
few years ago that he called ‘‘The Quest for 
Certainty.’’ It was eagerly read, for men 
were seeking this very thing. It is signifi- 
‘ant that the greatest philosopher of our 
time failed to give a basis for a sense of 
‘ertainty after one had labored through this 
ong and intricate volume. 

The sense of futility so wide-spread to- 
day is due to a feeling that we are slowly 
losing control over the forces that science 
and technology have unleashed for us. 
This has created an attitude of distrust of 
science in some quarters. A great English 
bishop went so far a few years ago as to 
declare that a holiday on scientific investi- 
ration is desirable; but this is certainly not 


+ 


the attitude of most thoughtful men, for it 
is generally understood that to retard the 
progress of science would be to place restric- 
tions upon the increase of knowledge and 
change a dynamic society to a static one. 

It is generally understood to-day that the 
way out of our difficulties is to bring the 
social sciences to a place of comparable 
importance to the natural sciences. There 
is need to develop techniques in the social 
sciences similar to methods of research in 
the natural sciences. 

Science is concerned only with the dis- 
covery of truth; but it is one of the para- 
doxes of our civilization that as science has 
increased our knowledge, the spirit of un- 
certainty about the future of society has 
steadily increased. This situation has 
caused many to believe that the way out of 
our uncertainty is not by placing restric- 
tions upon the scientific spirit but by elevat- 
ing the social sciences to a place of equal 
importance with the natural sciences. 

There has been a wide-spread belief that 
it is practically impossible to make the 
scientific habit of thought prevail in the 
consideration of the solution of social prob- 
lems. The application of statistical and 
other research methods that are now being 
applied in the solution of social problems 
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indicates that laboratory practice can be 
utilized in the scientific investigations of 
the social science worker. ‘‘In every phase 
of our life,’’ say Leo E. Saidla and Warren 
E. Gibbs in their book on ‘‘Science and the 
Seientifie Mind,’’ ‘‘there should be that 
same seeking for truth, that same clearness 
of vision, and that same strict adherence to 
the facts, which characterize the men of 
science. When we learn to carry the same 
habits of thought that we develop in the 
laboratory into our political, social, eco- 
nomic, and commercial life, we shall soon 
work a revolution in the forms that these 
aspects of our civilized life have developed. 
We are notably aware of the effect science 
has had in industry.’’ 

The same thought was in the mind of 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes when he said in 
his book entitled ‘‘The History of Western 
Civilization,’’ which was recently pub- 
lished : 

The stupendous changes wrought by critical 
thought, science, and technology in our material 
civilization have given rise to problems that can be 
solved only by a corresponding development of the 
various social sciences which deal with the diverse 
aspects of social life that have been so thoroughly 
revolutionized since the days of George Washing- 
ton. * * * We must bring the social sciences up to 
something like the same level of development and 
objectivity that has already been attained by the 
natural and applied sciences. Not only must we 
develop in this way accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness in the particular social sciences, but we must 
also provide for proper and intelligent cooperation 
between them. As modern society is a unity of 
diverse processes and institutions, so these social 
sciences must be a cooperating group enriched by 
contributions from investigators in many realms of 
human endeavor. 


CONCLUSION 


The people of the United States have now 
entered upon a vast program of social wel- 
fare. Social security has become the domi- 
nating thought in the minds of our political 
leaders. In the enthusiasm of the moment, 
there is danger of much misdirected effort 
and wasteful expenditure of public funds. 
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The institutions of higher learning have an 
opportunity that they have never had be- 
fore to give the right direction to the whole 
program of social legislation. Educational 
administrators everywhere must face this 
the 
making his 


problem squarely and cooperate with 
the task of 


work rigidly scientific. 


social scientist In 

The many social, economie, political, and 
moral changes which characterize our age 
can not be ignored. We must either assume 


an attitude of defeatism toward them or 
honestly attempt to evaluate them in terms 
of their consequences. I can not see that 
educators have an alternative. Our obliga- 
tions are measured by our opportunities. 
At a the 


social order are being endangered, we are 


time when foundations of our 


challenged to reenforee them by couraveous 


leadership and_ resourceful procedures. 


More than a million students in our institu- 
tions of higher learning are ready to follow 
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wise leadership and to appropriate fresh 
knowledge adapted to the new age. This 
vast army of potential intellectuals can 
save our civilization, if we have the wisdom 
to direct them. 

Professor John L. Childs says in the cur- 
rent issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science: 
‘‘The young whose lives are to be lived in 
the society that is now in process of forma- 
tion have a right to demand that the schoo! 
which seeks to educate them shall be ori- 
ented primarily to that which hes ahead, 
rather than to a culture which is in process 
and 
This conference program is dedicated to 
It is my sincere hope that a new 


of disintegration disappearance.”’ 
this task. 
sense of social values, as well as a greater 
comprehension of our responsibilities and 
obligations to the social order of which we 
are a part, may result from our meeting 


together on this oceasion. 


RECIPE FOR A WARLIKE NATION’ 


By Dr. WILLIAM G. CARR 


DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DIVISION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


I 
LADIES and gentlemen of the Council, I 


have been asked to speak on what the 


schools can do to promote international 
It is said that the three chief 


methods of discourse are illustration, repe- 


eood will. 


tition and contrast. I have decided to fol- 
the third method. 
could be little justification before this audi- 


low Certainly, there 
ence of a repetition of the suggestions which 
have been made to you many times in the 
past, and which are published and readily 
available for consultation, on the way in 
which the schools can contribute to peace 
among the nations. Nor is it appropriate to 

1 Address before the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, October 17, 1935, Washington, 
D. C. 


use the method of illustration, since in so 
brief a time as is ours we must center atten- 
tion on basie principles rather than matters 
of detail. Thus, I am led to attempt a 
presentation of the topic by method of con 
trast. 

I shall ask you to suppose for a few min- 
utes that this is not the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, meeting in the 
United States of America, but rather a 
purely imaginary ‘‘ National Council for 
the Extension of Militarism,’’ meeting in 
any one of several nations which do not 
cherish as we do the ideals of peace, free- 
dom and democracy. You are to hear a 
report of the educational director as to 
what he proposed to do to bring about the 
aims sought by this Council. 


, 
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II 


In this distant militarists’ Utopia, we 
must recognize first of all that we are much 
more interested in creating attitudes than 
we are in teaching specific items of informa- 
tion. For example, we shall not be greatly 
interested in how largely wars, as such, 
loom in the history curriculum of the pub- 
lie schools. We shall be very much inter- 
ested indeed to see that all military matters 
are painted in glowing and brilliant colors. 
We must, above all things, take care that 
the children in the schools discover as little 
as possible about any unpleasant matters 
connected with modern warfare. We shall 
summon to our assistance all the great 
poetry, the great drama, the great art and 
the great musie which celebrates the mar- 
tial spirit. Needless to say, we shall be very 
careful to exclude all art which takes the 
opposite course. 

We shall pay much more attention to the 
organization and spirit of the schools than 
to the curriculum and teaching techniques. 
We shall see to it that the schools do not 
become a potent factor in the social life of 
the nation. Teachers are notoriously un- 
trustworthy. If we give them even a little 
power they may turn upon us and destroy 
the warlike and military attitudes which we 
have so painstakingly built in the youth of 
our land. We shall, therefore, see to it that 
the eeconomie and social conditions affecting 
the occupation of teaching are such as to 
stunt intellectual growth and check social 
thinking. For this reason, we shall keep the 
salaries of teachers at a very low ebb so that 
original and independent thinkers will not 
be attracted into this most delicate and dan- 
gerous of all professions. 

We shall also have the schools organized 
in a machine-like fashion with large classes 
and a highly mechanical routine. These 
large classes, incidentally, are a very im- 
portant part of our program. They have 
several important functions. In the first 
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place, they will effectively center attention 
on memorization and drill work and thus 
prevent the teachers from concerning them- 
selves with the personal character and hab- 
its of the children. Then they will mecha- 
nize the work of the classroom so that the 
transition from a machine-like school to a 
machine-like army will be easy. Finally, 
they will lower the cost of operating the 
public schools, and the saving thus effected 
may be used either to reduce income taxes 
or to construct additional tanks and war- 
ships, as the needs of the situation may 
dictate. 

It is extremely important to develop in 
our schools an attitude of ruthless compe 
tition and of disregard for human lives and 
human personalities. These motives, of 
course, are essential to the successful con- 
duet of a war, as well as to a public opinion 
which will be receptive to that martial spirit 
which we promote. We shall build these 
attitudes by a highly competitive system in 
our schools. The emphasis will always rest 
on grades rather than growth, the end 
rather than the means. Modelling our 
schools after those of ancient Sparta, we 
shall glorify suecess and ignore motives and 
methods. Each child will succeed only by 
surpassing some one else; he will be per- 
mitted to rise only upon the failures of 
others. 

The primary virtue in a soldier is obedi- 
ence. We shall begin to inculcate that habit 
in our children at a very early age. It is 
important that we prevent the children 
from acquiring any disposition to question 
the authority of others, much less a habit 
of doing so. This is important; as soon as 
we begin to tolerate the inquisitive mind, we 
condemn ourselves to failure. We shall, 
therefore, maintain a system of rigid disei 
pline in the schools. The rules and regula- 
tions will naturally be imposed on both 
teachers and children from above, just as 
they will later be imposed from above in the 
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army and navy. Every effort must be made 
to check the cooperative development of 
rules and regulations by the children them- 
selves. Independent thought and action 
are as dangerous to a good school as they 
are to a good army. ; 

School libraries will be dispensed with, 
for it is obviously easier to close such insti- 
tutions than to supervise them and to keep 
out subversive literature. Likewise, adult 
education beyond that normally provided 
in our military training camps is open to 
serious question. 

Above all else, we must not forget to de- 
velop the cult of ardent nationalism. We 
feel abundantly justified in selecting his- 
tory so as to bring out the glorious episodes 
in our nation’s military history. The flag, 
with its rich and beautiful symbolism, must 
be identified solely with war and other mili- 
tary matters. Nothing must be given a 
place in our text-books which in any way 
suggests that our nation is less than perfect 
or inferior in any respect to any other upon 
the globe. 

And _ this me to the 
teacher. I have already described the proc- 
ess by which the prestige of teachers will be 


leads return to 


lowered and their futile claims to social par- 
ticipation and leadership will be destroyed. 
[ can not sufficiently emphasize the impor- 
tance of this point. Lowering the economic 
status of the teacher alone may not be suf- 
ficient to destroy the teacher’s interest in 
social and political problems. More rigor- 
ous steps, therefore, seem to be indicated. 
It would be well for boards of education to 
exercise scrupulous supervision over the 
personal opinions and habits of teachers. 
Those who are unwilling to comply with 
these instructions should be promptly dis- 
missed from the service. In addition, it 
would be well to require all teachers to sub- 
seribe to a special oath of allegiance. It is 
true that we have no reason to suspect any 
amount of actual disloyalty among the 
members of the teaching profession. But 
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we can easily find a few indications of radi. 
eal tendencies among teachers, and these 
will suffice for our purposes. Requiring a 
special oath of allegiance, moreover, wil] 
indicate forcibly to teachers their depen- 
dent position as public servants and will 
assist in removing from the profession any 
who remain who possess liberal or radical} 
ideas. 

Needless to say, we shall insist on com- 
pulsory military training both for boys and 
girls in all our schools. You and I know, 
of course, that this training is of no great 
use under modern methods of warfare. We 
understand, I think, that it is of really 
minor importance as compared to the more 
basic improvements in our schools which | 
have just been describing. Nevertheless, 
military training, especially if made abso- 
lutely compulsory, does give us an addi- 
tional control over the child and gives us 
certain opportunities for further training 
in unquestioning obedience. For these 
reasons, as well as for the maintenance of 
tradition, we shall greatly increase our pro 
gram for military training in the schools. 

These measures, ladies and gentlemen, 
will, I hope, within the near future build 
up a nation of men and women who will be 
so little softened by the arts of civilization 
that they will not hesitate when the hour 
comes to show the world that we are a fight- 
ing people. It will train citizens who will 
be relentless in their attack upon our ene- 
mies, and who will, in turn, produce another 
generation which we may mould even more 
closely to our desires. 


III 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
are as tired of being some alien Council for 
the Extension of Militarism as I am of being 
its educational director, we may gladly re- 
turn to our more normal habitat, personali- 
ties and ways of thought. Back in the 
schools of the United States again we re- 
joice in an altogether different atmosphere. 
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We are not primarily concerned with train- 
ing children to take orders and to obey 
them; we are vitally concerned in training 
children who can think and act for them- 
selves, intelligently and in the light of all 
the facets. We do not have, nor do we desire 
a Council for the Extension of Militarism. 
No one that I know of, not the most ardent 
supporter of big navies nor the most em- 
phatie of nationalists, has gone so far as to 
suggest for American schools all the changes 
in education which have been outlined. 
Many sincere believers in an aggressive 
preparedness program would be as shocked 
as you are to contemplate such an eduea- 
tional program. My only point, therefore, 
is that this as the system that might logi- 
cally be recommended by a Council for 
Militarism in certain countries and that 
you may perhaps find it either helpful or 
amusing to consider it as a sharp contrast 
to the conditions which we desire in the 
United States. 
IV 

For your aims as the National Council 
for the Prevention of War are the opposite 
of those of the imaginary Society for the 
Extension of Militarism. You must do just 
the opposite to all the things that I have 
outlined. You must have a socially in- 
formed and socially effective teaching pro- 
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fession, a broad and humane curriculum, 
an educational philosophy pervaded by re- 
spect for the personality of each child that 
it touches, and a method of instruction 
which not only teaches, but which actually 
ts democracy and cooperation in action. 
We shall not save humanity from war 
merely by conducting model Leagues of 
Nations in our classrooms or by memorizing 
the Kellogg Pact or by teaching primary 
grade children about the cunning habits of 
their little Eskimo, Italian, Russian, Japa- 
nese or Ethiopian cousins. The attitudes 
basic to a desirable view-point on interna- 
tional relations will not be created in so 
simple a manner. The teacher may cry 
*“neace, peace’’ at the top of her lungs and 
repeat the instructions forty times a day. 
But if the discipline of the school is based 
on autocracy ; if the principal motive power 
of the school is rivalry; if the main objec- 
tive of the school is personal advancement ; 
if the atmosphere of the school is heavy with 
intolerance, fear and suspicion; if the eur- 
riculum of the school is bowed down with 
the weight of tradition; if the life of the 
teacher is ignoble and timid and shabby; if 
the organization of the school overwhelms 
and ignores the living individual personal- 
ity of each child—then all our little peace 
drives and slogans and campaigns will melt 
and run at the first hot touch of reality. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

THE General Education Board has appropri- 
ated $494,000 for a state-wide inquiry by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York into the character and cost of 
public education in New York State. Owen D. 
Young will serve as chairman of a special com- 
mittee in charge of the study. He will be as- 
sisted on the committee by two other members 
of the Board of Regents, William J. Wallin, of 
Yonkers, and John Lord O’Brian, of Buffalo. 
It was estimated that the inquiry will cost ap- 


proximately a half million dollars. Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, head of the Institute of Publie Ad- 
ministration and professor of municipal science 
at Columbia University, will be director of the 
inquiry, and Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor 
of the University of Buffalo, will be associate 
director. 

Owen D. Young states that the main eight 
divisions of the inquiry will be as follows: 

(1) Study of the financial problems of the sys- 
tem, including the examination of the present school 
district organization. 

(2) Study of elementary education with a view 
































~x4 
to reevaluation of the curriculum and of the auxil- 
ser es, including those for handicapped chil- 
en, provided through the elementary schools. 
Study of all types of education on the secon- 
da hether general or vocational or de- 
gned for special groups of students, whether 
furnished by s ols or other agencies, with a view 
f ng t ppropriateness and adequacy of 
t se pri 8 ns 
1) Study of the demands and provisions for 
tion and higher edueation at publie 
expens 
dy of the selection, training, quality and 
tandards of co pensation of the tear hing person 
nel, wit ew to determining the future réles of 
the teacher-training institutions. 
6) Study of federal aid to reveal the influence 
of existing federal subsidies and regulations on the 
range and character of special types of education, 


» the policy which the state should 


follow with respect to seeking or accepting federal 
ipprop! tion 

(7) Study of the State Education Department 
with a view to determining the effectiveness of its 


organization and the desirable scope of its func- 
tions, 

(8) Revision of the education law. 

Details of the analysis of each study and the 
organization under which it will proceed will be 
announced in the near future by the committee. 

The principal staff members and the scope of 
their individual assignments were announced on 
December 22 by Dr. Luther Gulick, director of 
the inquiry, at the first staff meeting. 

These are Dr. Charles H. Judd, head of the 
departments of education and psychology in 
the University of Chicago; Dr. Edward Charles 
Elliott, 
Albert B. 
of school administration, New York University, 
and Dr. Francis T. 
School of Education, Harvard University. 

Problems of faculty personnel and of teacher 


president of Purdue University; Dr. 


Meredith, director of the department 


Spaulding, of the Graduate 


training which combine the difficulties of tech- 
nique and psychology will be analyzed by Dr. 
Judd. 

Dr. Spaulding will study the social and eco- 
nomic factors that have been responsible for 
overcrowding the secondary schools of the state. 

Dr. Elliott will be in charge of a study of 
higher and adult edueation, the need for which 


has been accentuated by the increased demand 
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for instruction from those who have passed the 
so-called school age. 

Under the direction of Dr. Meredith, educa- 
tional adviser to the New Jersey State Board of 
Regents, an examination will be made of the 
responsibilities of the New York State Board 
of Regents and Department of Education. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIVERSITY gave $612,223 to 1,205 stu- 
dents last year in the form of fellowships, schol 
arships and loans, according to the annual re 
Albert 
Department of Personnel Study, to President 
Angell. This 


include grants for research to holders of ad- 


port of B. Crawford, director of the 


James Rowland sum does not 
vanced degrees. 

All reported student earnings and_ scholar- 
ships or loan aid amounted to $1,046,288 for 
last year, 87 per cent. of which was rendered 
directly by the university through fellowships, 
scholarships, loan grants, bursary positions, or 
employment secured through the Bureau of Ap- 
Student earnings during the year 
were $432,132. Of this amount $298,047 was 
secured through the Bureau of Appointments. 
Ineluded also is the sum of $110,098 which was 
earned by 303 students holding what are known 


pointments. 


as bursary appointments. These provide from 
special funds established for this purpose em- 
ployment for self-supporting members of the 
undergraduate colleges. Generally the work is 
in the student’s major field of scholastic or occu- 
pational interest. 

“The growing popularity of the bursary pro- 
gram,” Mr. Crawford says, “both with student 
workers and with the university departments 
utilizing their services has within the three years 
of its operation greatly altered the entire stu- 
dent-aid picture. Certainly this program has 
added stability to the total student-aid procedure. 
In fact, its extent and significance now enable 
Yale to offer unique educational and financial 
advantages to as many students of limited means 
as can be assisted through bursary jobs.” 

The sum of $40,000 was earned last year by 
206 men working in the student agencies. Sum- 
mer employment for Yale students included 
positions as camp directors, tutoring companion 
for children, and sailing or swimming instrue- 
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tors. Yale students also worked in industrial 
plants, on construction and landscaping jobs, in 
hotels and as salesmen. 

Tutoring and companion positions, which or- 
dinarily afford the student a particularly enjoy- 
able as well as profitable summer, were slightly 
more plentiful than during the two preceding 
years, When many prospective employers appar- 
ently expected students to work in these capaci- 
ties for their living expenses only, without 
salary. This year this has not generally been 
the ease. The salary for companion work aver- 
ages about $75 a month and maintenance, afford- 
ing the student obtaining such a position an 
opportunity to save a substantial sum towards 
the expenses of his succeeding college year. 

Although many applicants naturally seek posi- 
tions of this nature, selection of those who will 
prove satisfactory therein always has to be made 
with the greatest care, because of the highly 
specialized nature of the work and the exacting 
personal characteristics usually demanded. Pro- 
ficiency in outdoor sports, such as tennis and 
swimming, are almost essential, and often the 
specifications for the positions demand an ex- 
pert knowledge of sailing technique. 

Thirty-five per cent. of all regularly enrolled 
candidates for degrees at the university, repre- 
sented by 1,744 students, registered for term- 
time employment, and 39 per cent., or 1,957, 
registered for either term-time or summer work. 
The Bureau of Appointments secured employ- 
ment of some form or degree for 74 per cent. of 


all registrants. 


STUDENT AID AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

ACCORDING to an official statement issued by 
Harvard University, the university appropriated 
the sum of $715,010 in financial aid during the 
past year to students in the college and the 
twelve graduate schools. This sum ineludes fel- 
lowships and scholarships of $433,000, bene- 
ficiary aid of $85,000, prizes of $8,000 and loans 
of $198,000. It does not include more than 
$100,000 a year now being paid for student help. 
According to the records of the student employ- 
ment office, the total amount earned by Harvard 
students last year for work within and outside 
the university was about $300,000. 
In direct aid, including scholarships, aid 
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funds, prizes and loans, students in the college 
and in the Graduate School of Arts and Sei- 
ences received $424,000. Of this amount $187, 

000 went to graduate students and $237,000 to 
undergraduates. 

The amount going to graduate students in the 
arts and sciences this year will be increased by 
the fellowships paying $1,500 annually for three 
years in the new course in training for public 
service. 

Out of an undergraduate body of 3,593 stu- 
dents in the college, 482 were given scholarships 
of $174,000, an average of $361 each. In addi- 
tion, 221 students were helped out with aid 
funds of $14,000, and 322 were loaned $48,000 
Working their way through college, about 600, 
or one sixth, of the undergraduate body, earned 
approximately $150,000 in term and summer 
work, an average of about $250 each. 

The necessity for students of unusual ability 
to do outside work is being reduced somewhat 
by a change in poliey under President James B. 
Conant. It has already had effect in the redis- 
tribution two years ago of scholarship funds in 
order to make possible Harvard College Prize 
Fellowships for a small group of freshmen en 
tering from the old Northwest Territory. <A] 
though these are awarded to the candidates who 
give the greatest promise of achievement regard- 
less of their financial status, the stipends are 
adjusted to the needs of each individual, and 
fellows, in eases where they can count on prae 
tically no financial assistance from home, may 

receive as much as $1,000 for the first vear and 
$1,200 for each of the three succeeding years in 
college. 

In order to lighten the heavy burden of loans 
assumed by students, a private emergency re- 
lief work program was established in 1932, 
through which $40,000 was made available to 
upperclassmen for work in the libraries, mu- 
seums and offices. Last year 181 students were 
employed under this plan, earning an average of 
$217 each. Eighty-one students earned $300. 
The grant has been continued this year. 

In addition more than $60,000 a year is ordi- 
narily spent on regular student help, such as 
waiters, ticket takers and choir singers. Work 
chiefly outside the university, paying $189,000 
in wages during both summer and winter, was 
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also secured for 928 students by the student em- 
About 600 of these students 


were undergraduates and the rest graduates. 


ployment office. 


NEW APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FEDERAL OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
plans to put another government radio program 
on the air were reported on December 22 with 
the announcement that President Roosevelt had 
allotted $1,983,000 of work relief funds to the 
Office of Education for five projects intended to 
provide 3,400 positions. 

The Office of Education, which already is con- 
ducting an “education in the news” program on 
Thursday evenings, will be in charge of the new 
program to develop “the potentialities which 
radio holds 

William D, Boutwell, editor of School Life, 
who will select the programs, said entertainers 


for education.” 


from the Civilian Conservation Corps and from 
relief rolls would supplement lecturers because 
“we sometimes need something like that to carry 
educational programs.” 

Other projects and the sums apportioned in- 


elude: 


Forum discussions of current governmental prob- 
lems along the lines of the ‘‘Des Moines plan of 
adult civie education,’’ to be conducted by J. W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, who set 
up the Des Moines Forum, $330,000. 

Studies by unemployed graduate students of dif- 
ferent angles of educational questions, to be di- 
rected by Ben W. Frazier, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, $500,000. 

Study of opportunities for vocational education 
of Negroes in 150 communities, to be directed by 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, of the Office of Education, 
$234,000. 

Studies in the administration of schools to be 
conducted by state departments of education under 
the direction of Henry F. Alves, the education 
office specialist in administration, 
$844,000. 

The allotment for the radio program is $75,000. 
Mr. Boutwell explained that several broadcasting 
networks had agreed to donate time. He said the 
program would be entirely educational and that 
activities of New Deal agencies would not be dis- 


state school 


cussed. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 

THE observance of American Education Week 
in Indianapolis is reported to have been particu- 
larly successful this year in the promotion of 
more direct contacts between the parents and the 
teachers and greater achievement in the inter- 
pretation of the schools through “educational 
clinics,” and demonstration classes. 

Most of the schools did not schedule a speaker 
for an auditorium program but allowed pupils 
to have a greater participation and threw open 
their classrooms for visiting and conferences be- 
tween teachers and parents. Seventy-three thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-one visitors were 
reported in the public schools during the week, 
over 3,000 more than last year. 

The daily gave an 
amount of space to the week’s activities, and each 
Radio programs 


newspapers increased 
ran a very friendly editorial. 
were utilized to call attention to the celebration; 
and the Indianapolis Street Railways gave the 
use of advertising space in all trackless trolleys 
and street cars. 

The Indianapolis Council of Parents and 
Teachers, the Ministerial Association, the Fed- 
eration of Churches, the Federation of Public 
School Teachers, the American Legion, the In- 
dianapolis Free Kindergarten Society, and the 
Children’s Museum cooperated in observing the 
week. 

Seventeen elementary schools each reported 
more than one thousand visitors during the week, 
and one school reported more than two thousand. 
Arsenal Technical High School had more than 
ten thousand visitors. School No. 70 celebrated 
its centennial with an elaborate program, excel- 
lent publicity, and a generous response by its 
community. 

Copies of the American Education Week 
edition of The Public School News were dis- 
tributed to the homes and to seventeen luncheon 
clubs meeting down town. Fifty thousand 
copies were printed. Numerous elementary and 
high schools published special editions of their 
school papers. In addition to the publications, 
hundreds of printed programs were issued and 
invitations were written to the parents by chil- 
dren and teachers. 

From comments received by the principals, the 
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plan of laying greater stress on conferences and 
less emphasis on speeches was generally con- 
sidered an improvement over last year’s plans. 
Last year the American Education Week ob- 
servanee was rated by the National Education 
Association as one of the most suceessful in the 


ountry. 


RADIO PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


IN connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to be held at St. Louis from December 
30 to January 3, the following special broadeast- 


ing program has been arranged: 


Monday, Dec. 30, 1935, Columbia National Broad- 
east, 2:45 to 3:00 Pp. m., E.S.T., Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President A. A. A.S. Topic, ‘‘ What’s 
New in Science?’’ 

Monday, Dec. 80, 19385, N. B. C. National Broadcast, 
3:00 to 3:15 Pp. M., E.S.T., Dean A. M. Sehwi- 
talla, St. Louis University. Topic, ‘‘ Medicine 
and the People.’’ 

Tuesday, Dec. 31, 1935, Columbia National Broad- 
east, 3:00 to 3:15 Pp. M., E.S.T., Watson Davis, 
Science News Service, leader, with nationally 
known scientists cooperating. Topic, ‘‘ Science 
of 1935.’ 

Tuesday, Dec. 31, 1935, Station WEW, St. Louis, 
4:00 to 4:15 p. m., C.S.T., Dr. P. W. Zimmer- 
man, Boyce Thompson Institute. Topic, ‘‘ Plant 
Growth Secrets. ’’ 

Thursday, Jan. 2, 1936, Station KSD, St. Louis, 
2:15 to 2:30 Pp. M., C.S.T., Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well, Dr. Morris Meister, and high school stu- 
dents, Allen Adams, Urbana Illinois, and ———— 
————., St. Louis, Mo. Topic, ‘‘The Science 
Youth Movement.’’ 

Thursday, Jan. 2, 1936, Station WTMV, St. Louis, 
8:45 to 9:00 p. M., C.S.T., Dr. Harlan T. Stet- 
son, Harvard Institute of Geographical Explora- 
tion. Topic, ‘‘New Tasks for Science.’’ 
Friday, Jan. 3, 1936, Station KWK, St. Louis, Dr. 
Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. Topic, ‘‘Life—Science and Man.’’ 


Otis W. CALDWELL, 
General Secretary, A. A. A. 8S. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be held in 
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Nashville, Tennessee, on Friday and Saturday, 
February 28 and 29, 1936, as stated in the Junior 
College Journal. In changing the time of the 
meeting to the close of the week of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence the executive commit- 
tee has endeavored to comply with the suggestion 
ot a number of members who found the previous 
arrangement unsatisfactory. 

For a number of years members of the asso- 
ciation have expressed the desire to hold a meet- 
ing in Nashville. This expressed desire guided 
the executive committee in making its choice. 
Nashville is an overnight ride from St. Louis 
where the Department of Superintendence will 
hold its meetings, thus making it possible for 
those who desire it to attend both meetings. 

Nashville has many points of educational as 
well as of general interest for members and 
visitors to the association. It is one of the lead- 
ing educational centers of the South. In it are 
located Vanderbilt University and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, two outstanding pri- 
vate higher institutions, each maintaining a lower 
division or junior college as a part of its organi- 
The Southern Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School and Searritt College are unique institu- 


zation. 


tions in the field of religion and social service. 
Ward-Belmont is one of the best-known junior 
colleges for women, and David Lipscomb is a 
prominent coeducational junior college of the 
Chureh of Christ. 
is located the Nashville Agricultural and Nor- 
mal Institute, the educational unit of the Ad- 
ventist group and Trevecea, a junior college of 


In a nearby southern center 


the Nazarene Church. 

Nashville is also a center of higher education 
for Negroes. Fisk University is an outstanding 
coeducational institution and is closely associated 
with Meharry Medical] College, the ranking medi- 
cal school for Negroes. 
located the Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial College for Negroes, a four-year coeduca- 
tional institution. 

Numerous places of historic interest are lo- 
Outstanding 


Adjacent to the city is 


cated in and around Nashville. 
among these are the homes and graves of Andrew 
Jackson and James K. Polk. Of special interest 
is the only full-size replica of the Parthenon 
in the world, located in Centennial Park. Nash- 


ville is also located near the center of the area 
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of the Tennessee River basin and is a compara- members and visitors to visit the Norris Dam, the 
the 
the Tennessee Valley 


tively short distance from some of well- Wilson Dam and other points of special interest 


known developments of on the days immediately preceding and following 


Authority Arrangements are being made for the meetings of the association. 
1 5 t=) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Payson Situ, State Commissioner of CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, research associate and 





Edueation of Massachusetts, has not been re- 


Governor Curley, who, however, sub- 


State 


tained by 
his name to the Massachusetts 
Exeeutive Council, 


four. 


offered the name of James G. 


which rejected it by a vote 
of five to Governor Curley then imme- 


Reardan, 


a vote of six to three on 


Board of Edueation has 


elected Dr. George Finlay Simmons as president 


of the State University at Missoula to sueceed 
President Charles H. Clapp, who died last May. 
the “Blos- 


som” South-Atlantie Expedition, 1923-1926, is a 


Dr. Simmons, who was the leader of 


University of Texas and has a 


graduate ot the 
doctor’s degree in biology from the University of 
Chieago. He has been a member of the staff of 


] 


Montana State University for the past year and 


a half. 


Dr. ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLor and Dr. Lewis 
A. Kalbach 


in the Fede ral Office ot 


resigned from their positions 
Dr. Baylor 
Home 


have 
Kdueation. 


been chief of the Vocational Eeo- 


has 
nomies Division since the inception of federal 
aid to vocational edueation, and Dr. Kalbach, 
who has been chief clerk in the Office of Edu- 
been connected with the office for 


, 
eation, has 


geht and one-half years. He has known 


lorty-el 
personally every United States Commissioner of 
Education, beginning with Henry Barnard, who 


organized the office in 1867. 


Dr. Pav L. 
dent of public instruction in Michigan, has been 


CRESSMAN, assistant superinten- 


appointed director of the Bureau of Instruction 


for Pennsylvania. He was formerly assistant 
director of the Bureau of Voeational Education 
for Pennsylvania, and when that bureau was 
joined to the School Curriculum Bureau in 1933, 
he beeame supervisor of industrial and continu- 


ation school education. 


lecturer in the School of Education at the Unj- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Bureau of Professional Licensing 
in the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 


Instruction. He sueceeds William M. Denison. 


P. Stewart Macavunay has been appointed to 
the newly created position of secretary of the 
Johns Hopkins University. From 1923 until 
1930 he had been on the staff of the Baltimore 
Sun, holding the position of assistant editor for 
five years. Since 1930 he has been a staff writer 
for the Sunday Sun. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, pres 
ident, in announcing the appointment said in 
part: “Mr. Macaulay will be associated with the 
president and the provost of the university and 
with committees which will be appointed from 
time to time to study various aspects of univer- 
sity policy. . . . He will take part in the further 
development of the Johns Hopkins Universit, 
Alumni Magazine, and will have charge as well 
of the university’s relations with the press.” 


Dr. JonN Wicut Durr, emeritus professor 
of classical literature at Armstrong College, En 
gland, has been appointed Sather professor of 
classical literature at the University of Cali 
fornia. 

Dr. STEPHEN LEACOCK, professor of economics 
at MeGill University, will resign at the end of 
the academic year. He is leaving under the pro- 
visions for pensions at the age of sixty-five 
years. 

Dr. Conyers READ, executive secretary of the 
American Historical Association and non-resi- 
dent professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed lecturer in history at 
Prineeton University. 

Dr. MarK ASHLEY SELLERS, special assistant 
to Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the Lumpkin 
Law School of the University of Georgia. 
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Dr. G. ErRNest HESSER, director of music for 
the past five years in the Cincinnati public 
schools, has resigned to accept an appointment 
as head of the department of music of the New 
York University School of Education. He sue- 
ceeds Dr. Hollis Dann. 


(Guy MARRINER, composer and pianist, has 
heen appointed associate director in charge of 
the musie section of Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. RatpH W. CuHUuURCH, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Cornell University, will be visit- 
lecturer at Harvard University during the 


7 
Ins 


second half of the academic year. 

Dr. R. A. FisHer, professor of physies at the 
Galton Laboratory, University College of Lon- 
don University, will be a visiting professor dur- 
ing the first term of the 1936 summer session at 
the Iowa State College. 

WituiAM J. HAMILTON, since 1922 librarian 
of the Indiana Public Library at Gary, has been 
appointed librarian of the Dayton, Ohio, Public 
Library. 

Louis J. BAILey, director of the Indiana State 
Library since 1922, has been appointed director 
of the Queens Borough Publie Library, New 
York City. 

Dr. Roscoe Pounp, who will retire at the end 
of the current academie year as dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, has been appointed editorial 
adviser to the law department of Little, Brown 
and Company. 

Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, has been appointed by 
Governor Curley of Massachusetts to cooperate 
with the State Unemployment Commission. This 
body was created to bring about harmonious ad- 
ministration of the state and federal laws in 
regard to unemployment insurance. 

Dr. J. A. C. Facaincer Aver, professor of 
chureh history and Parkman professor of theol- 
ogy at Harvard University, has been made by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands a member 
of the order of Oranje Nassau. 


Dr. Geo. H. SHERwoop, curator-in-chief of 


the section of edueation and honorary director 


of the American Museum of Natural History, 
was elected president of the New York Academy 
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of Seiences at the annual meeting held at the 
museum on December 16. Vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: George T. Finlay, Ross A. 
MeFarland, Horace W. Stunkard and Elsie 
Clews Parsons. Dr. Marshall A. Howe, direetor 
of the New York Botanical Garden, delivered 
the address of the retiring president on “Plants 
that Form Reefs and Islands,” and Dr. William 
Crocker, director of the Boyee Thompson Insti 
motion pictures illustrating the 


tute, showed 


effect of toxic and stimulative material on plants. 


B. F. Stanton, superintendent of schools for 
Allianee, Ohio, and president of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, has been appointed direetor 
for the State of Ohio of the National Education 
He succeeds W. A. Evans, of Cin 
cinnati, who resigned from the office because of 
ill health. 


Miss FE. 


nursing education at the University of Toronto, 


Assoeiation. 


KATHLEEN RvusseE.u, professor of 


has been granted a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence to accept an invitation from the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation to advise 
in making plans for the promotion of facilities 
for advanced nursing edueation at the Univer 


sity of London. She will sail on February 1. 


Dr. Francis R. Wi1cox, specialist in agricul- 


tural economies in the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of California, has been 
grranted leave of absence for one year to assume 
a position in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture concerned with the development of the 


farm products export trade of the United States. 


Dr. TYLER DENNETT, president of Williams 
College, was the principal speaker before the 
New England Society in the City of New York 
on December 20. This was the one hundred and 
thirtieth anniversary of the organization and the 
three hundred and fifteenth anniversary of the 


landing of the Pilgrims. 
g 


Dr. Luoyp K. Garrison, dean of the School of 
Law of the University of Wisconsin, spoke at 
the National Conference on Debtor Relief Laws 
held in New York City on December 7. The 
conference was conducted by the School of Law 
and Law Alumni Association of New York Uni- 
versity as the first of a series of events to ecom- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of the 


founding of the school. 
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Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege, was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Philadelphia alumni 


of the college on December 12. 


Dr. BenJAMIN H. Hipparp, professor of eco- 
nomies at the University of Wisconsin, lectured 
at the Iowa State College on December 10, 11 
and 12. 


“Possibilities and Limitations of Economie Plan- 


His subjects were “Land Use Policy,” 
ning” and “The New Deal and Its Agricultural 


Policy.” 


Dr. Kart M. DALLeENBACH, professor of psy- 
ehology at Cornell University, spoke on Decem- 
ber 14 before the Lancaster Branch of the Amer- 
of Sci- 
Magic.” There 
were demonstrations of magie by Professor 
Charles W. Mayser, of Franklin and Marshall 


College. 


ican Association for the Advancement 


ence on “The Psychology of 


Dr. Howarp McCLENAHAN, since 1925 seere- 
tary of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
and from 1912 to 1925 dean of the College of 
Princeton University, died on December 17 at 
the age of sixty-three years. 

Dr. WILLIAM 1913 
emeritus professor of mathematics at Harvard 


ELwoop BYERLY, since 
University, died on December 20, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Dr. Byerly was the first to 
offer instruction for women when the movement 
that led to the foundation of Radcliffe College 
was started in 1879. As teacher for ten years, 
and as chairman or member of various boards 
for more than forty years he is said to have been 
“one of the most potent forces in promoting the 
interests and establishing the success of Rad- 
cliffe.’ In acknowledgment of this service the 
Physics and Chemistry Laboratory Building, 
completed at Radcliffe in 1932, was named the 
William Elwood Byerly Hall. 

Dr. D. J. Goaain died on December 18 at the 
From 1893 to 1902 he 
was superintendent of education for the north- 
In 1909 he be- 
came text-book commissioner and general editor 
of text-books for the Province of Ontario. Later 
Maemillan 


age of eighty-six years. 


western territories in Canada. 


he became editor-in-chief for the 


Company of Canada. 


Dr. Davin Gorpon Lyon, founder of the 
Semitic Museum at Harvard University and 
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professor emeritus of Semitic languages, died 
on December 4. He was eighty-two years oq. 
Until his retirement in 1922 Dr. Lyon had been 
for forty years a member of the Harvard 
faculty. 


Miss CAarriE M. WorTHEN, librarian of Me} 
rose Public Library, Massachusetts, since jts 
foundation fifty years ago, died on December 15 
at the age of ninety-five years. 


THE death at the age of ninety-nine years js 
announced of Miss Katharine Hugenin Davis, 
co-founder and for forty years principal of the 
Barnard School for Girls in New York City. 


THE annual convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will be held at the 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Februar 
19 to 22, 1936. 


attention on the adjustment of youth, under the 


The association will focus its 


theme, “Guidance and Personnel Responsibilities 
in the Youth Program of 1936.” While con- 
sideration will be given to the functions, tech- 
niques and problems of vocational guidance, the 
program will revolve around special meetings 
devoted to the following topics: Vocational 
Guidance Aspects of Youth Programs; Youth 
Looks at Guidance; Community Responsibility 
for Guidance; The Organization of Vocational 
Guidance at Home and Abroad, and Curriculum 
Revision to Meet the Needs of Youth. 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Historieal Association will be held in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, from December 27 to 30. 
Meeting concurrently with the association will 
be the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the Conference of State and Loeal Historical 
Societies, the Agricultural History Society, the 
American Society of Church History, the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, the Medieval 
Academy of America, the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the East Tennessee His- 
torical Society. 


The Boston Evening Transcript reports that 
after a private conference on December 12 with 
presidents of three colleges and representatives 
of three other institutions, Attorney General 
Paul A. Dever announced that “a desire to co- 
operate with the Commonwealth to effect a mutu- 
ally satisfactory compliance with the Teachers’ 
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Oath Law” had been expressed by those con- 
rned. Hesaid that the conference was for the 
irpose of discussing “those who have sensitive 

scruples relative to the oath,” but that no definite 

decision Was made in regard to “non-conformers 
within their university.” The conference was 
attended by James Bryant Conant, president of 

Harvard; John A. Cousens, president of Tufts; 

Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston Univer- 

sity; Everett C. Herrick, representing the An- 

over Newton Theological School; Paul J. 

sraisted, representing the Mount Hermon 

School at Northfield, all institutions where some 

teachers have failed to subseribe to the oath in 

he required form, and Mary L. Coolidge, dean 
Wellesley College. Charles Rugg, son of 

Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg, of the State 

Supreme Court, was counsel for the teachers. 

Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of edu- 


cation, was also present. 


ENROLMENTS in private schools are larger than 
a year ago in 86 per cent. of the schools report- 
ing to N. W. Ayer and Son, advertising agents. 
These reports are from 202 schools, a cross 
section of private schools of all sizes and types 
n all parts of the country. The increase 
amounts to 14 per cent. Increase in income 
from tuition will be $2,250,000. Junior colleges 
have the largest relative increase. 


We learn from Nature that in order to take 
fuller advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the museums of London of adding back- 
ground to the eurriculum of the schools, the 
London County Council decided early in the 
current year to add to the staff of its inspectors 
an officer who would serve as a liaison between 
museum and school. School visits to the mu- 
seums have long figured in the time-table; but 
it had become evident that some organization of 
objective was necessary to secure the full return 
for the time which these visits demand. The 
resolution of the council has been given effect 
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by the appointment of Dr. Louis W. G. Maleolm 
to the post; and arrangements have been made 
already under his supervision for an extension 
of the system of school visits and lectures in 
the museums to cover a wide field of subjects 
of topical and educational interest. In the Im- 
perial Institute, for example, geographical films 
are being shown and lectures given on the Medi- 
terranean, Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus and Suez, 
and these will be followed by illustrations of the 
industries and occupations of the more distant 
parts of the Empire. In the London Museum, 
the history of London from prehistoric to Stuart 
times is to be demonstrated. Among other mu- 
seums at present participating in the scheme are 
the Victoria and Albert, Horniman and Geffrye 
Museums. 


Nature states that the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers, London, has written to the Ru- 
manian Legation in London in reference to Pro- 
fessor Pierre Constantinesco Iasi, professor of 
the history of art in the Faculty of Kichinev, 
who is stated to be undergoing trial on a charge 
of conspiracy against the state following his 
activities against war and fascism, activities 
which it is claimed have been carried out in a 
public and legal manner. The association ex- 
presses the hope that the outcome of the trial 
will be such as to make it clear that the right 
of freedom of speech for university professors 
is upheld in Rumania, and quotes from a reso- 
lution adopted by its council on December 14, 
1934, in the course of which the association 
affirms “the right of university teachers to the 
full exercise of their functions and privileges as 
citizens. It maintains that the public expression 
of opinion, within the limits of the law, on con- 
troversial matters is in no way incompatible with 
the position and responsibilities of a university 
teacher, it being understood that such expression 
of opinion is personal and does not commit the 
institution to which he belongs.” 


DISCUSSION 


A PROPOSED STEP IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Most teacher-educating institutions and their 
graduates are faced with the lack of articulation 
in what are considered good teaching-learning 





experiences as practiced in the teacher-educating 
institutions and as encountered in service. This 
to a large degree is due to the lack of articula- 
tion in supervisory relationships between pre- 
service and in-service education. It is generally 


At See ITO SE GES POE 


siden acnintiacdhinetabhinatinn unineme dae 
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accepted that the best practice in pre-service 
education calls for an extensive use of the lab- 
oratory school in which students are given every 
possible opportunity both to learn and to prae- 
tice the theories and principles of learning and 
teaching. But, in a number of ways, laboratory 
schools soon become quite different from the 
general run of public schools, and perhaps for 
very good reasons some of these differences are 
essential. Nevertheless, the beginning teacher is 
likely to face considerable confusion during her 
first years of service in the public schools—a eon- 
fusion that not infrequently confounds all the 
splendid work that may have been accomplished 
in the teacher-educating institution. 

It would seem that some way out of this con- 
fusion should be found. Upon the minds of 
those who are directly concerned with the edu- 
cation of teachers should fall the burden of dis- 
covering such a solution to this problem. There 
is a great deal of inertia and lag in institutions 
responsible for such work. We glibly talk and 
teach educational psychology, theories and prin- 
ciples. We almost worship scientifie method in 
the abstract, but we are still too fearful of its 
consequences should we deviate from the tradi- 
tional eoneepts and practices in this particular 
phase of the education of teachers, even though 
experience plainly shows that we have made 
little progress there in the past several decades. 

Believing that there is a solution to this prob- 
lem, the writer offers the following plan in order 
to stimulate diseussion and almost dares to hope 
that some of its eritics will reform it so that 
we may unite in securing action that may even- 
tuate in progress. 

The state should establish a sufficient number 
of teacher internship centers in the public 
schools to provide for the education of teachers 
for each level of the state publie and private 
school systems—nursery school, kindergarten, 
elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, ete. The state, through its depart- 
ment of education, should determine the com- 
munities best suited to the needs of the state 
in which these centers should be located, and 
should provide well-educated, experienced super- 
visors who are particularly fitted for the educa- 
tion of young teachers in these centers. The 
graduates of the teacher-educating institutions 
of the state would be assigned to these centers to 
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teacn during their first year in service at a 
nal salary sufficient to cover all necessary ex. 
penses. Final certification would be determined 


by the results of this year’s work. Should 


interne show that he has been inadequately py, 
pared to do his work, at the end of the first tery 
or semester, he could be remanded to the insti 
tion from which he came for a further period oj 
education; should his showing imply slow dey 
opment he could be held in the center for 
ditional semester or two; if, in the opinion of 
the supervisors of the internship center and 
representatives of the educating institution fro; 
which he came, he shows definite unfitness 
teaching, he could be refused certification at + 
end of the year. Due to the stimulation this 
plan will provide for careful selection and edy 
cation within the teacher-educating institutions, 
it is conceivable that there will be few cases 
of failure in the internship centers. 

That there may be a definite integration 
the education of teachers within the teache 
edueating institutions and the internship cen- 
ters, the supervisors of the laboratory schools o! 
the teacher-edueating institutions shall be draw: 
from the supervisory staffs of the internship 
centers, each supervisor to serve at least 
vear out of three in the laboratory school 
some teacher-edueating institution within ft) 
state. Such an arrangement, and an intact ad 
ministrative staff in the laboratory schoo! 
provide continuity of purpose and to preservs 
the integrity of the educational scheme of 
institution, will serve to break down the iso: 
tion of the laboratory schoo] from the schoo! 
in the field without destroying institutional 
initiative. Furthermore, the internship center 
should be developed into a demonstration and 
observation center, thus providing a stimulus 
for the schools of the contiguous area. Since 
we have provided for a close working relation- 
ship between the institutions educating teachers 
and the internship centers and between the in 
ternship centers and the schools of the con- 
tiguous areas, our teacher-edueation and super- 
visory program will be unified throughout the 
state. 

All teacher-educating institutions, publie and 
private, are included in this plan. This will 
bring up the question of the share of the super- 
visors’ salaries to be borne by the state, the local 
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-ehool district and the teacher-educating institu- 
s, There will be many other such problems 
volved, viz., the certification of teachers com- 
ne into the state who have received their educa- 
elsewhere; the problems of tenure, retire- 
and sabbatical leave for supervisors; the 
blems of many teacher-educating institutions 
w existing that have no laboratory schools 
for pre-service education and resort to the in- 
adequate method of teaching theory courses and 
the psychology and principles of education in an 
-ademie fashion in college classrooms with a 
casual type of practice teaching in public or 
ate schools. 
These problems are not insurmountable. Be- 
eause the task will involve a careful appraisal, 
both by the state and the teacher-educating in- 
stitutions, of the expense of doing a good job of 
what has sometimes been referred to as an “edu- 
tional racket,” we may lose a number of in- 
titutions that have only a superficial or secon- 
y interest in the work of the education of 
teachers. The profession may be able to with- 
tand such a shock if we have some assurance 
it we are no longer marking time in this very 
portant job for which we are responsible. 
J. W. AULT 
San DieGo STATE COLLEGE, CALIF. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY! 


From the president of the university to the head 
of the department of economics: 

FRoM time to time rumors drift into my office, 
coming from people who live off the campus, 
about the quality of teaching in the field, espe- 
cially of the social sciences. Sometimes an in- 
structor is criticized as being very loose in his 
thinking and very irresponsible in his statements 
and sometimes even immoral. When I have en- 
deavored in the past to get substantial evidence 
from an individual, the complaint melts away 
and no one has given me any definite statements 
which he would be willing to stand for. Loose 
talk apparently is carried on outside, but some- 
thing tangible is brought forward only on the 
rarest occasions. 

However, recently I have been approached by 

1 Correspondence in May, 1935, between the presi- 


dent and the head of the department of economies 
in one of our large universities. 
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various substantial outside persons about state- 
ments made by younger instructors in sociology 
or economies or history, and for my own satis- 
faction in answering such complaints I should 
be glad if you might feel willing to state to me 
any experiences which you have had with in- 
struetors whose teaching might be the occasion 
of outside question. I should very much ap- 
preciate your net impression about objectionable 
teaching, whether there have been cases coming 
to your attention which you thought ealled for 
conferences with the instructor, and in general 
your thought about the teaching in your area. 

My own impression is that young and enthusi- 
astie instructors might possibly sometimes talk 
with an apparent brilliance of learning and with 
a finality which an older teacher would avoid, 
but I am not sure of this and I have merely a 
feeling of uncertainty or apprehension gener- 
ated by these rumors, at times more or less spe- 
cific, that come in to me. I ean only say to such 
outside persons that I have looked into these 
matters and the best judgment I can obtain from 
the responsible professor in the various depart 
ments is—well, whatever your judgment may be. 
You see I am merely looking for some kind of 
evidence and I am not at all making any charges 
or criticisms. I doubt whether any can be made 
at any time. 

Your thought will be of very great help to me 
in answering outside persons’ comments. I trust 
in asking for this net impression on your part 
I am not imposing upon you, and I believe you 
which I some 


will understand the situation 
times find myself in such matters. 
With greetings and kindest personal regards, 


I am 


From the head of the department of economics: 


I am very glad indeed to have your letter of 
May 13th, with regard to the possibility that 
once in a while a young instructor here and there 
in the social sciences may make irresponsible 
statements in the classroom. You are right in 
your thought that young instructors may at 
times talk with apparent brilliance (and I would 
add sometimes with real brilliance) of learning 
and with a finality which an older teacher would 
avoid. It is also inevitable that in social science 
classes, whether history, government, sociology, 


anthropology, social psychology, social ethies or 
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economics, there will occasionally be loose think- 
ing. This is the more likely when instructors 
are overloaded with teaching and where the dis- 
cussion, instead of the formal lecture, method is 
followed. You say that “sometimes an instrue- 
tor is criticized as being very loose in his think- 
ing and very irresponsible in his statements and 
sometimes even immoral.” All these terms are 
of course relative, and in the absence of definite 
charges, with accurate quotation of the instrue- 
tor’s remarks, can only be set aside as “loose 
talk” on the part of irresponsible individuals. 
No citizen who is himself judicially minded and 
free from prejudiced sentiments will make vague 
charges of this kind, since he knows, or should 
know, both that they may be unfair and that 
they can not be substantiated if specifie evidence 
is lacking. 

I very much wish that when you get any com 
plaint about an instructor in economies, or about 
what is taught or said in an economies class, you 
would refer the complainant either to Dean 

-or directly to me. That seems to me 
the proper procedure in handling such matters, 
for it not only takes the burden of such detail off 
your already over-burdened shoulders but refers 
the complaints to those who are in more imme- 
diate position to know or to find out the facts. 
Furthermore, it might in a measure discourage 
irresponsible and uninformed complainants if 
they knew they had to make good their criticisms 
directly to the dean and the department head 
concerned. In most eases, I believe, a tactful 
conference with the complainant would help him 
to see that no instructor is perfect, that many 
things will necessarily have to be talked about in 
the elassroom and many views expressed of 
which he would not approve from his own point 
of view, that we can not have education in the 
social sciences at all unless both teacher and stu- 
dent—and students’ parents—are tolerant and 
“reasonable,” that in the social sciences we are 
not “teaching,” that is, inculeating, any specific 
doctrines, but are trying to get the student to 
think for himself and to give him data as ob- 
jective and unbiassed as we can on which to do 
his thinking, and that our fundamental aim is to 
give the student opportunity to choose his own 
values. 

I do not gather from your letter whether com- 
plaints ordinarily concern religion, morals in the 
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narrow sense or economic ideas. In any of these 
fields an instructor may unwittingly say 
thing which to him seems innocuous but w} 


some- 


may arouse somebody’s opposition. This is more 
likely to happen in lower division undergradya, 
classes, and especially in freshman classes. [y). 
mature and unseasoned students, especially thos, 
with fervent convictions and emotional tempera. 
ment, are likely to relay to their parents ay 
striking statement which an instructor ma 
chance to make. They are the more likely ‘ 
do this if the instructor has a vivid personality 
(a thing desirable in a teacher), and if 
“slants” and ideas happen to appear to the sty 
dent new, contrary to what he has hitherto bee 
taught and has uncritically accepted, and ther 
fore interesting if not shocking and “suby 
sive.” Often students who have been interest 
ingly “shocked” like to have something interest- 
ing to take home. They report the “shocking” 
thing to their parents simply to enjoy shocking 
them in turn. It then becomes a matter of fam 
ily gossip and may be enlarged into a sort of 
“moral” crusade to “get”? somebody. Or again, 
a student may report home something which he 
thinks not only interesting but valuable, only to 
find that his parents, or maybe their pastor, 1% 
gard it either as wild absurdity (I remember th 
reaction I got when I reported to my farme: 
father Henry George’s single tax idea as I got it 
in an elementary economics course!) or a 
gerous heterodoxy, the output of an “unsafe” 
teacher. 

Almost invariably these relayed statements a: 
to what an instructor has said or “taught” omit 
the context. Ordinarily this is not done deliber- 
ately, and probably neither the instructor nor 
the student three days after could remember the 
context. But without the context the statement 
is meaningless. It may appear “outrageous” 
when stated baldly without context. It may 
have been something which the instructor said in 
satire or a humorous vein, or he may have said 
it, contrary to his own thought and convictions, 
merely in order through class debate to get the 
class to thinking. Moreover, some instructors 
use the “shock” method. This method consists 
in throwing out a statement which you know 
will be contrary to the sentiment of most of the 
students in order to stimulate them to a mental 
reaction. I have myself, when I was conducting 
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It is 
very effective. But it may be dangerous (from 
the standpoint of “outside” complaints), if used 


indergraduate courses, used this method. 


by an immature instructor. 

Seasoned instruetors know the probability of 
isunderstanding and misrepresentation and, 
while on their guard against it, more or less ex- 
nect it. Too much fear of it, however, would be 
a real obstacle to good teaching. Over-inhibition 
ind stimulative teaching are imcompatible. In 
the long run, students themselves, certainly the 
better ones, are not likely to have much respect 
yy an instructor who is obviously afraid and 


” 


who is constantly “trimming.” They soon come 
to respect the frank, courageous and _ intellee- 
tua'ly honest instructor who follows the subject 
where it leads, but who is tolerant and reason- 
ably taetful and courteous. 

Now, in any large social science department, 
like economies, which has been foreed to recruit 
to its service a comparatively large number of 
inexperienced instructors, there is bound ocea- 
sionally to be a young instructor whose inexperi- 
ence may lead to a sort of dogmatie enthusiasm 
and lapse from conventional moderation of state- 
ment. Possibly such a man may be one of the 
most promising men in the department, provided 
he be given a chance to get seasoned. 

The sad part of this whole question of pro- 
priety in the classroom and of “outside” com- 
plaints that this or that instructor is “radical” 


’ or “immoral” in his teaching is 


or “irreligious’ 
that so few of the middle-class public, from 
which college and university students preponder- 
antly come, have an intelligent idea of what a 
To many of them, 


college or university is for. 
its purpose seems to be to “inculcate” “safe’ 
doctrine. And to them safe doctrine consists of 
ideas and sentiments which correspond to their 
own. Those who are very conscious that they 
want their sons and daughters fixed in the same 
cultural mold as their parents send them to 
denominational schools—and are sometimes dis- 
appointed that even there their children get new 
and heterodox ideas. 
scious that they want their children to be edu- 
cated in their own image send them to a state 
university, not realizing that a state university 
must be a place of tolerant catholicity, because, 
in theory at least, it serves all classes, from 
wealth to poverty, from capital to day labor, 


Those who are less ¢on- 
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from fundamentalist to liberal protestant, agnos- 
tie and even atheist, from militant nationalist 
to pacifist, from rugged individualist to eom- 
munist. 

In short, the general public, I fear, is lacking 
in understanding of the fact that “academic free- 
dom,” that is, freedom of discussion, is an abso- 
lute prerequisite to honest and stimulative teach- 
ing and to the very existence of a real university. 

This being so, the handling of complaints 
from parents and others might itself be made 
an educational process—adult education in the 
meaning of education. 

I do not know what, if any, specifie complaints 
vou have had concerning any member of the 
But if 
have not had complaints, I have not the slightest 


teaching staff of this department. you 
doubt that you will get them, increasingly, and 
that they will not all be about the younger men 
by any means. You are as alive, of course, as | 
am to the fact that in times like these, in which 
we are surely going through what amounts to a 
revolution not only of economic relations but of 
fundamental social ideas, there are groups which 
do not hesitate to conduct all manner of misrep- 
resentative propaganda against liberty, espe- 
cially freedom of speech, teaching, assembly and 
publication, and also groups whose dedication 
to their own economie interests may lead them to 
disregard of due process of law and to forceful, 
unconstitutional taking of the law into their own 
hands. If freedom of the universities to pursue 
truth is hampered or destroyed in this country 
it will not be by the “reds” or “pinks” but by 
the reactionary economic vested interests and the 
misled patriots who will be used by these eco- 
nomie interests to attempt to set up in this coun- 
try some sort of fascism, which means not only 
industrial feudalism but the prostitution of the 
universities to the teaching of just that doctrine, 
and no other, which the vested interests may 
want taught. 

Neither fascistic capitalism nor communism 
wants the objective truth. Fascistie capitalism 


wants “safe” doctrine, and communism wants 


Marxian dialectic taught. And “safe” doctrine 
is that which will return us to the status quo ante. 

A year or so ago, at a meeting of one of the 
leading national social science societies, I was 
surprised at the concern with which some of the 
leading social scientists viewed the possibility of 














ROH 


a general attack on the freedom of the universi- 
ties. They had in mind what had happened in 
Now I can see that they 


In various states 


Italy and Germany. 
were econcerne d none too soon. 
laws have been passed or bills are pending which 


if strictly enforced would make it a criminal 


to earry the Communist Manifesto 


olfense tor me 


from my house to my office—and I am not sure 


1 crime to have it in my pos- 


t would not be : 
On the Pacifie coast, I am reliably 


fascist spies have been seattered 


university classrooms, 


In the city 
of Berkeley, with a population of less than a 
hundred thousand, there are said to be five thou- 
antes. And you know of the 


sand armed vigil: 


University of 


vestigation of the 
Mr. 
more recent charges brought against the Univer- 
W iseonsin. 


doubt Css 


legislative in 


Chicago instigated by Walgreen and the 


have a of President 


You 


Ilutchins’s reply to the 


COpy 
Walgreen charges. <A 


copy of this or something like it should, be 


handed to every student in the university, to send 
home to his parents. 
It is clear now that liberalism and reactionism 


are at grips with each other. The conflict is 


basically one of economie interests. Changes are 
I do not know what they 


But as 


inevitably coming. 
will be, nor does any other economist. 
social scientists, unless we are merely to mouth 
over doctrines that may have been true at one 


time but are now in part either untrue or 


our students to 
Unfortu- 


irrelevant, we must try to get 
tudy the situation in all its aspects. 
nately, we economists are in position to see sig- 
nificance in Hamlet’s line, “’Tis some danger to 
come between the fell incenséd points of mighty 
opposites.” Yet I don’t see how we can avoid it. 
All we ask is that the president and the trustees 
stand steadfastly by the principle of freedom 
and responsibility in education. 

Where 


whether well founded or not, they can be dealt 


complaints are honest complaints, 
with by the simple process of friendly confer- 
Where they are 
the only 


ence with the complainant. 
instigated by vicious propaganda, 
sensible thing to do is to fight the propaganda. 
Everybody nominally wants security, liberty and 
But certain powerful interests do 


They want liberty, 


opportunity. 
only lip service to this ideal. 
security and opportunity for themselves, and are 
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either indifferent or hostile to the same valy 

for other sections of the population. These 
special interests conflict. They are not intellec- 
tual conflicts. They are conflicts of emotion oy 


sentiment—“econflicts of values.” It is inevit 
that economists, be they as earefully objective as 
humanly possible, will offend the sentimen 
one side or the other. 


On the 
non-partisanship and objectivity of teachers o{ 


whole it speaks fairly well of 


economics that they have at times been damned 
both by labor and by capital. To the real 
cals, and to even some organized labor, we 
the tools of reactionary capitalism: to 
unthinking capitalists who regard any typ: 
radicalism we 


liberalism of thought as 


“reds.” In any case, we may perhaps infer 
complaints are an evidence that our edueatio: 
process is not wholly moribund, but that it 
after all a living process, and that we as teachers 
are not simply marking time in an ivory tower, 

I have often thought of the trying situation in 
which the president of a state university must 
You are between 










find himself in times like these. 
the devil and the deep sea—the duty of uphold- 
ing academie freedom on one side and the on- 


: 


slaughts of “outside” sentiment, often ignorant, 
intolerant, passionate and intensely selfish, on 
the other. Your letter was doubly interestin 
to me, from the fact that I have been trying to 
think through some of the fundamental problems 
involved in the present unrest and turmoil 





ideas and sentiments, of which the attack on t! 
universities is merely one manifestation. 

I have come through to a sort of faith, if n 
conviction, that while fundamental values are 
matters of sentiment more than of reason, con 
flicts of interest can usually be adjusted by nego- 
tiation—discussion and due process of law—that 
is, through tolerance and peaceful persuasion. 
It may be, however, that there are certain con 
flicts of economic interest so deep that no amount 
of “reasonableness” will suffice. When we are 
confronted with such a situation, the only thing 
firm for our constitutional 


to do is to stand 


rights. 


From the president: 
I have your response of May 21 to my letter 
of inquiry concerning the character of the teach- 


ing in the social sciences. I have the deepest 
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yreciation for the manner in which you have 
‘viewed this whole subject. This species of 
respondence is not one with which I desire to 
ible the chairmen of the departments, but at 


the present time it seemed necessary to do so. 
I think you left nothing at all to be said in any 
discussion of this subject. 


With all good wishes, I am 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A CAMPUS CAMP 


Ir always has been the policy of Alabama 
College, State College for Women, to serve all 
vomen of the state and not limit its services to 

e comparatively small number of one-age 
croup which spends nine months of the year on 
the eampus. Toward reaching this goal it con- 
duets correspondence courses and arranges 
classes at various points as extension centers, as 
lo most colleges. In addition to this it outlines 
study courses for the women’s clubs of the state 


| serves as a distributing center for literature 


o meet their program needs. It organizes radio 
listening clubs and gives lectures on child train- 
¢ and other problems of interest to women. 
It broadeasts regularly twice a week educational 
vrograms of general interest. During summer 
ud other vacation periods it arranges for vari- 
ous groups in the state to use the grounds and 
equipment as a conference point. Every year 
lo or 20 conventions, religious and educational, 
not affiliated with the college, hold their annual 
meeting on the campus. 

Several years ago, in keeping with this policy 
of a wider service to the women of the state, be- 
lieving that it could contribute a definite service, 
the college undertook the summer camp for 
girls. 

The camp is for girls from 10 to 18 years of 
age. It is held for four weeks during the second 
term of summer school. The attendance at this 
session of summer school is small enough that 
one of the regular dormitories is available to 
the campers. Here they are assigned two to a 
room, each with her own bed, closet, dresser and 
desk. The physical plant of the college makes 
possible comfortable and safe living. For girls 
of this age group the shower baths and modern 
plumbing add much to their physical comfort. 

The campers eat in one of the regular college 
dining rooms with adequate equipment in a 
screened dining room. Their meals are prepared 
in the college kitchen under the direction of the 
college dietitians. This eliminates the health 


hazards so often encountered in the ordinary 
camp, where facilities are limited and super- 
vision doubtful. 

The college recreational facilities and equip- 
ment, including tennis courts, archery greens, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, pottery, art studios, 
camp house and recital halls, are available for 
camp activities. 

The facilities of the college library, with its 
well-known selection of books, are available to 
the campers, as are the services of the regular 
college infirmary with resident nurse and physi- 
cian and the college laundry service, without 
additional charge. All these are possrble at a 
cost. lower than at the average “rough it,” “take 
care of yourself” camp, because the campers 
can be eared for in the regular college buildings 
and by the staff, which is at the same time pro- 
viding for the physical needs of the regular 
summer-school students. 

In addition to this, the extensive acres of pie- 
turesque woodlands give opportunities for all 
experiences offered by the regular out-of-door 
camp. The excursions to the college camp house 
for several days’ experience in “roughing it,” 
the gypsy hikes to points of scenic interest, 
offer limitless possibilities for nature lore, pio- 
neering and other out-of-door activities. 

The college aims that this camp shall not be 
just one more of the usual summer camps. It 
directs its interest to make camp a place for the 
best and most comprehensive program for every 
girl who comes to it. It endeavors to maintain 
a free, informal atmosphere in which every 


camper may develop her own interests and en 


thusiasms, yet provides adequate guidance s¢ 
that the summer’s activities will also result in 
constructive education values. 

Dr. Minnie L. Steckel, personnel director at 
the college, as founder and director of the 
“Campus Camp” is using it as a laboratory to 
try out some advanced ideas in modern camping. 
So often when children leave camp they are 
more tired and worn out, and thinner than when 
they arrived, sometimes even with upset diges- 
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systems and rash, bruises or sores. 


some reason or other at most camps the idea 
prevails that much noise, yelling, hurrying, push- 


ing and crowding 


a measure of the fun had. 
Such attitudes lead to bolting of food, bad table 


manners, utter disregard of others and an aec- 


1S 


; 


ceptance of intolerable treatment themselves 
ill under the guise of “having a good time.” 
Dr. Steckel’s idea of a “good time” eliminates 
all this and inereases real enjoyment. By com- 
fortable housing; carefully prepared, adequate 
diet; and by adequate supervision she aims to 
send the campers home in improved health and 
vigor, with increased skills and new interests, 


with more consideration and regard for others, 
with table manners, conversation and ideals not 
impaired in the name of “fun” but actually im- 
proved. She aims that the camp life shall de- 
velop an appreciation of the worth of courtesy 
and good breeding in every situation and give 
to the campers a true vision of life’s values with 
a dominant urge to strive for only the finest in 
al endeavors. 


| their With such an atmosphere, 


friendships which endure throughout life itself 
are built only of the finest timber and along 


architectural lines which are attr 


« 


ictive to those 
viewing the structure. 


With this 


personnel, which eares for feeding, housing and 


end in view, over and above the 


health of the campers, one counselor is assigned 
to each seven campers. 


] 


These counselors are all 
col graduates. Each one is specialized in 
her own field of activities, but each one partici- 
pates in all camp activities. They are women 
of refinement, youthful in spirit yet with mature 
regard for responsibility. They are with the 
campers constantly, enjoying the activities as 


much as the campers, thus exercising careful 


QUOTA 


DEVELOPMENTS AT THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

At the dedication of the new Cologne univer- 
sity, a few months ago, Rust, the minister of 
public instruetion, expressed his views on the 
He said: “Our 
seience and our research have their fundamental 
origins in the hearts and the minds of our people. 
Consequently it is clear that much that has hith- 
erto been surrounded by a halo of unquestioned 


§ 
< 


general aims of the university. 





For 
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supervision without restraint as well as stimula: 


ing and directing the campers to wholesom: 
and endeavor. 


There is no set schedule for the day. The de 
sires and interests of the campers and 
weather influence the arrangements. There js 


regular schedule for hours for meals, rest 
ods, rising and retiring, and the general » 
of the camp day. On eool days long hikes ; 

planned; on rainy days tennis playing is aban- 
doned and more of the time is devoted to such 
activities as pottery, the camp paper, dancing 
music and 


dramaties. On clear warmer days 
the swimming pool and archery greens are mor 
popular. 

Sunday is observed with freedom, yet in ke: 
ing with the spirit of the day. Campers 


diately after breakfast in some favorite nook | 

the grounds. They attend church services at on 
In 
afternoon, after the regular rest period, visit 
are received. 


of the churches in the college town. the 
in the evening a short vesper ser- 
vice is held and college students on the campus 
are invited to the presentation of a Biblical 
drama, which usually is followed by an ins 


pira 
tional talk by one of the counselors or an invited 
speaker. 

Every phase of camp life is included and 
directed, with the definite needs of the individual 
child in mind. Stress is placed on a purposeful 
way of living harmoniously together. 

Each year the camp grows, with 
campers returning and bringing their friends. 
Many continue to come until they are old enough 
to enter Alabama College for the longer winter 
term to pursue their training more seriously. 

CORRESPONDENT 


former 


TIONS 


acceptance is now declining and will soon sink 
into oblivion.” He brought out further that the 
realms of the spirit dominating our intellectual 
life are undergoing a gradual metamorphosis. 
Even the erudite professors would have to un- 
learn much and learn much that is new. Pro- 
fessor von Haberer, surgeon and rector of the 
University of Cologne, emphasized on this occa- 
sion “how infinitely difficult the metamorphosis 
of the German people in the spirit of the new 




















= was going to be. The establishment of the 
il-socialist German folk culture, planned 
:jestically over a period of many centuries, 
be brought about only at the cost of untold 
- and will require, on the one hand, great 
n and discernment and, on the other hand, 
insight into the future.” He said that as 
(president) he would administer the 

rs of the university in the spirit of the new 
many. The spirit to which he gave expres- 
was that of a university of, for and by the 
an people. It was in line with this spirit 
n, in July, Dr. Wagner, the federal fuehrer 
physicians, emphasized that “the new 


| of university policies is controlled by the 


onal-socialist party and the way that the 
plans to go is so clear that no further dis- 
m is needed.” The remark of Dr. Ley, the 
of the German labor front, concerning 


f 


nrer 
unchecked devotion to the god of science” 
so deserving of mention. 
On the other hand, the approval by the uni- 
rsity instructors of all these decrees and newer 
trends is not so universal or so complete as may 
ppear. The views expressed at the festivities 
n commemoration of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Munich caused dissatisfaction in gov- 
rnment and party cireles. To express it tersely, 


the spirit of the instructional corps was disap- 
proved. The traditional celebration held in the 
university “aula” drew only a small representa- 
tion of the instructors (less than 25 per cent.), 
who were supposed to attend in a body and sit 
with the members of the national-socialist stu- 
dent league. The lack of participation in the 
prize essays and the mediocre quality of the 
essays presented at the commemorative cere- 
monies have been taken as evidence of inade- 
quate cooperation between the instructors and 
the students. In response to a letter from the 
Bavarian “ministerpriisident” to the rector 
(president) of the University of Munich, which 
gave expression to these criticisms, the latter 
answered that he wholly disapproved the atti- 
tude taken by the university instructors at the 
commemorative exercises. 

The federal minister of public instruction has 
issued instructions with a view to making the 
administration of the universities more uniform. 
The university personnel is divided into the in- 
structional corps and the student body. The in- 
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structional corps consists of the teaching force 

of the university, together with assistants. The 

head of the university is the rector, who is sub- 

ordinate to the minister and immediately respon- 

sible to him and to him alone (formerly the 

rector of a German university was chosen by his 

colleagues, or fellow instructors, and was primus 

inter pares tor the period of one year). The 

proreector, or vice president, and the deans of 

the faculties are appointed by the minister from 

a list of eandidates proposed by the rector. The 

“studentenschaft,” or official student body, com- 

prises students of German origin whose mother 
tongue is German, irrespective of the country to 
which they owe allegiance. The leader of the 
official student body of a university is appointed 
by the minister of public instruction following 
suggestions obtained from the rector and the 
“oaufuehrer” (county chairman) of the na- 
tional-socialist student league, and he is under 
the authority of the minister. The university 
“senate” serves the rector now merely in an 
advisory capacity. This covers the most essen- 
tial provisions of the new order at present in 
force at German universities. Thus, the official 
student body (the “studentenschaft”) has ae- 
quired equal rights with the instructional corps. 
The “senate” was formerly the chief authorita- 
tive body of the university, but now it has only 
advisory functions. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the rigid application of the “fuehrer” prin- 
ciple has had a marked leveling effect on all the 
university personnel, including both instructors 
and students. The deans are now the fuehrer of 
their respective faculties. 

A doctor’s degree in a new field can now be 
secured. The University of Hamburg is confer- 
ring a doctor’s degree for advanced study in 
“sportwissenschaft,” or the scientifie aspects of 
participation in the various sports and the super- 
vision by athletic directors of the devotees of 
sport activities. Athletic directors and instrue- 
tors in the various sports (coaches) may now 
present a scientific thesis in the field of physical 
education. In the instructional corps a complete 
reorganization has taken place. All members of 
the national-socialist party within the instrue- 
tional corps of the several universities, including 
the assistants, have been organized into a na- 
tional-socialist league of university instructors, 
which, in combination with the national-socialist 
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league of students, constitutes the official party 
organization at the universities. The league of 
the instructors and the league of the students 
are expected to work together in the closest 
manner. The local fuehrer of the league of in- 
structors and likewise the fuehrer of the league 
of students are under the authority of the so- 
called party service centers in matters of dis- 
cipline. 

Likewise in the scientific activities of the uni- 
versity certain controls have been introduced. 
Among other things, the minister of public in- 
str 


ction has decreed that all persons under his 
jurisdiction (that is, all professors, instructors 
and students) who are requested to deliver lec- 
tures in a foreign country or who wish to attend 
international congresses or similar conventions, 
to be held in foreign countries, must secure his 
approval. The purpose of these restrictions, it 
is officially stated, is “to make sure that repre- 
sentatives of German science who are heard in 
foreign countries shall be of the type that will 
best conserve the cultural and political interests 
of the reich.” In many eases the foreign office 
and/or official sources of information in foreign 
countries will be consulted before a decision is 
reached. The minister of public instruction like- 
wise demands that full-time university instruc- 
tors shall not assume any secondary duties or 
take on themselves any secondary tasks with- 
out first securing his approval of such under- 
takings. Head physicians and assistants in 
clinics may serve private clients only after secur- 
ing his consent. It is thought that, in many 
cities in which universities are placed, local 
physicians will appreciate this attempt to remedy 
a long existing evil. 

In a previous letter (The Journal, April 6, p. 


1259) reference was made to the new regulations 


, 


governing the “entpflichtung” of professors, o, 
debarring them from holding the particylg; 
courses of lectures that are naturally incident ; 
the chair that they hold. Now the limitation o; 


the rights of professors who have been “relijeye, 





of their official duties” has been put on a differey 
basis. Formerly, such professors had the priy;- 
lege of continuing their lectures as free lances. 
or at least of delivering lectures on some brane! 
of their special field, in case they had bet n ¢om 
pelled to turn over to their successor their ¢ey 
tral course of lectures. Many of the professors 
thus “relieved of their official duties” made ys 
of this privilege, and their lectures were oftey 
gladly attended by the students as a supplement 
to the usual courses. Now the minister of pub 
instruction has ordered that the professors th 
relieved of their official duties shall not have th 
right to continue their activities as lecturers, 
even though their new courses of lectures do n 
conflict with the courses of their successor. Con- 
sent to continue lecturing will be granted only 
“in case the petitioner (that is, the professor re- 
lieved of his duties) furnishes the assurance that 
he will endeavor to fit in with the new spirit that 
now prevails in the German universities, and 
that his political attitude will not endanger the 
educational work that the national-socialist party 
has planned for the academic youth.” Further- 
more, the lectures of professors who have been 
“relieved of their official duties” must not inter- 
fere in any way with the central courses of lec- 
tures that are to be taken over by the new 
eumbent of the chair, whether his appointment 
is merely provisional or definitive, since to him, 
as the oceupant of the chair, must be reserved 
the right to map out his courses as he deems 
best.—The Journal of the American Medical 


Association. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

“EpucaTion and Social Reconstruction” was 
the general topic discussed at the forty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Seeondary Schools held in Atlan- 
tie City on November 29 and 30, with President 
Robert Clothier, of Rutgers University, in the 


a _ ata Samana 


chair. In analyzing the problems underlying 
social changes, Professor William F. Ogburn, 
of the University of Chicago, found the prin 
cipal sources to be two: the fact that the dif- 
ferent parts of society are changing at unequal 
rates of speed and the maladjustment between 
our original nature and eivilization. “The rem- 
edy is not to declare a moratorium on discovery 


nor to kill inventors, but to encourage social 














invention and social science. Also we must 
to arrange society so that there will be less 
iological strain.” 

Speaking of “Social Reconstruction and the 
Secondary School,” Dr. William A. Wetzel 
dwelt upon the importance of the professional- 

d principal as an agent of progress, one who 

derstands the fundamental majority in the 
law-making process and the vital necessity of 
freedom of speech in order that the intelligent 

\inority may become the active majority. Skill, 
courage and emotional intelligence are qualities 
that the professionalized principal must have if 
he is to be suecessful. 

President James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan 
University, representing the field of higher edu- 
cation, emphasized the contribution to social re- 
construction that might be made if our colleges 
could persuade the country to stop heckling col- 
lege students with charges of disloyalty. “Poli- 
ticians and newspaper magnates who denounce 
American teachers and students are a much 
ereater menace. Education has made America 
creat: free schools and colleges are our best 
insurance for to-morrow.” 

At the Saturday morning session, “Problems 
in Articulating American Secondary and Higher 
Edueation” were discussed by Dean Robert Root, 
of Princeton University, Professor Oscar K. 
Buros, of Rutgers University, Professor Francis 
P. Donnelly, of Fordham University, and Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells. 

The report of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions, submitted by the chairman, Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, dealt mainly with the difficulties that 
have followed the announcement four years ago 
that any eollege that granted athletic scholar- 
ships would be considered unworthy of a place 
on the aceredited list. For three successive years, 
the president of each college on the list has cer- 
tified that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, his institution was living up to the stand- 
ard in letter and in spirit; yet the indications of 
extensive subsidizing of athletes are clear. Two 
paragraphs from the report are of special sig- 
nificance: 


The Commission reiterates its unswerving judg- 
ment that no college can grant, or knowingly per- 
mit the grant of, money or the equivalent of money 
to any student primarily for athletic ability without 
seriously endangering its academic standards, Our 
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task is not the reforming of athletes, but solely the 
maintaining of scholastic standards. To obtain 
positive evidence of what we believe is occurring is 
impossible with the means at our disposal. We are 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that it is not 
feasible to enforce the standard that we have set 
up against the evident belief on the part of a num- 
ber of colleges that the subsidizing of athletes is a 
proper procedure. 

And yet, although in the face of manifest opposi- 
tion we are unable to enforce the rule, the Commis- 
sion takes this opportunity to reiterate its firm 
conviction that no college that grants athletic 
scholarships is worthy of a place on our accredited 
list. 


Principal Charles C. Tillinghast, of the Hor- 
ace Mann School, was elected president of the 
association for the year, the other members of 
the executive committee being: Secretary, Vice- 
President George Wm. McClelland, University 
of Pennsylvania; Treasurer, Principal Stanley 
R. Yarnall, Germantown Friends’ School; 
Superintendent David Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; 
Principal George H. Gilbert, Lower Merion 
High School; Dean Walter Marvin, Rutgers 
University, and Sister Maria Kostka, Mount St. 
Joseph’s College. 

GEORGE W. McCLELLAND, 


Secretary 


THE LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINAR 

A FURTHER significant step was taken to unify 
Lutheran higher education in the Middle West 
at a meeting of the faculties of these institu- 
tions held at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
November 29 and 30. 

The movement to develop cooperation and a 
common outlook among these institutions was 
begun with a joint promotion effort for stu- 
dents and chureh support in the spring of 1933. 
In the summer of 1933, the Lutheran Eduea 
tional Seminar held its first meeting. It was 
established as a research organization to study 
the relation of Christian higher education to life 
to-day and to formulate aims and programs in 
the light of present conditions and needs. The 
meeting at St. Olaf College marks the beginning 
of the Lutheran Institute of Higher Education. 
Its purpose is to present to the faculties of the 
cooperating institutions the issues confronting 


Christian higher education to-day and to develop 
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among them a common outlook, a sense of soli- 


darity and a common purpose. 


The first meeting of the Lutheran Institute of 
Higher Edueation, held at St. Olaf College at 


the end of November, was a unique success. 


Over three hundred Lutheran College teachers 


attended the joint sessions. With one exception 
every college in the territory was represented. 
The real significanee of the meeting does not lie, 
however, in this remarkable attendance and rep- 
resentation and in the intense interest apparent 
among those present. The real significance lies 
in the fact that these institutions are the first to 
see clearly the changed task and place of the 
Christian college in life to-day and to take steps 
effectively to meet it. 

The theme of the program was: The Nature 
of Christian General Education. Dr. H. A. 
Preus, of Minneapolis, spoke of the outlook of 
the Christian college. Dr. O. H. Pannkoke 
presented a paper on the nature of Christian 
general edueation, as “the growth of a ecom- 
plete Christian personality, able to function in 
every important field of life with Christian 
views and attitudes.” 

Three significant papers analyzed the integra- 
tion of a curriculum of Christian general edu- 
eation. Professor H. F. Martin, of Midland 
College, spoke of the integration of the fields of 
life; President E. Nelson, of Dana College, of 
the integration with life, and Dr. B. M. Chris- 
tensen, of Augsburg Seminary, of the integra- 
tion with Christian views and attitudes. Presi- 
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dent L. W. Boe spoke of the future of Luthe, , 
higher education. 

Midwestern Lutheran colleges are now ¢oop. 
erating along three fundamental lines, The 
Lutheran Educational Seminar, composed 9; 
Lutheran edueators under the chairmanship of 
the writer, meets during the summer at som. 
Midwestern university to study and report on 
some important phase of higher education. Ty, 
of the seminar reports are now published. TT) 
Lutheran Institute of Higher Edueation mee: 
in the fall and aims to acquaint the faculties 
with important developments. Round-table dis. 
cussions at the various colleges are part of this 
program of reaching the faculties. In the spring 
the colleges join in laying their case before th, 
church for students and financial support. 

While this effort to unify Christian higher 
education is revolutionary over against the exag- 
gerated individualism of the past, it may safely 
be said that after the St. Olaf Conference it 
will be the established policy of Midwestern 
Lutheran colleges. The main reason for its r 
markably rapid success lies in the fact that it 
has steadfastly refused to put the administra. 
tive, ecclesiastical, organizational issues ahead 
of the nature, meaning, task of Christian higher 
education itself in life to-day. By emphasizing 
the essence it has been possible to develop th: 
larger perspective on which statesmanship de- 
pends. 

O. H. PANNKOKE 

QUITMAN, GEORGIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME FACTORS DETERMINING 
ENTRANCE TO THE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

TuIs study is an attempt to answer the prac- 
tical questions posed by students to the college 
personnel psychologist concerning the impor- 
tance of certain factors in determining entrance 
to medical school. The data were obtained 
through the files of the Personnel Bureau and 
the Recorder’s Office at the College of the City 
of New York. A statistical comparison is made 
of students who were accepted in and rejected 
from medical school. 

Nature of data: The scores on a series of tests 


administered by the Personnel Bureau were used 
(see Table I). A series of questionnaires were 
also used to collect data concerning the social 
and economic background of applicants to medi- 
eal school. 

Treatment of data: In this paper statistical 
studies are made comparing accepted and re- 
jected students in test scores, high-school and 
college grades. The following methods of com- 
parison are used: (1) A comparison of frequency 
distributions; (2) comparison of central ten- 
dencies—mean; (3) comparison of variabilities 
—range, S.D.; (4) statement of chances that 
one group is superior to the other—this is depen- 
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TABLE I 


MPARISON BETWEEN ACCEPTED AND REJECTED STUDENTS IN TEST SCORES, HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AVERAGE 


GRADES 


Number of 


Factor students 

235 i __used 

1. Medical Aptitude Percentile ........ 64 
Army Alpha Intelligence ........... 35 
Ambinex Personality® ............. 37 
So. Re ee ee ee ee ee 42 
5. Average High School Grades ........ 39 
Average College Gradest ........... 36 


Reliability 


Mean Range S.D. , 
of mean 

|} Accepted 77.0 20-99 23 2.85 
} Rejected 77.2 12-99 16 2.06 
| Accepted 160.9 125-190 15 2.54 
|} Rejected 158.6 110—190 17 2.88 
|} Accepted 61.4 37-84 9.3 1.52 
|} Rejected 62.3 33-77 9.6 1.57 
| Accepted 38.8 16-71 11 1.69 
| Rejected 42.9 2-68 11 1.80 
| Accepted 81.8 75-88 3 0.57 
} Rejected 79.5 75-86 3 0.58 

Accepted 3.8 2.44.8 1.2 0.20 
} Rejected 3.3 1.9-4.5 1.2 0.20 


* This test attempts to measure the degree of introversion or extroversion of the subject. Scores above 70 


ndieate extroversion and scores below 40, introversion. 


ndl 


+ This test attempts to measure the degree of inferiority or superiority feeling of an individual. Scores 


above 55 are supposed to indicate a feeling of inferiority and scores below 20, superiority. 


tA=5, B=4, C=3; 3.8=B-, 3.3=C+. 


lent on the reliability of the obtained differences 
between the compnted means. In all the compu- 
ations all the records available for students 


accepted in medical school in 1932 were used. A 


random selection of seores of rejected students 
equal to the number accepted were used to com- 
pare rejected with accepted students. 

Results: The figures in Table I compare the 
central tendencies, variabilities and reliabilities 
of the test seores, high-school and college grades 
for aecepted and rejected students. It will be 
noted that there is no large obtained difference 
between the scores for accepted students and 
rejected students in the Medical Aptitude Test, 
the Army Alpha Intelligence Test, the Ambinex, 
the Feradeom and the High School Average. 

The accepted students are slightly superior to 
the rejected in college grades. No student who 
was admitted to medical school received below 
the 20th percentile in the Medical Aptitude Test, 
below a score of 125 on the Army Alpha Intel- 
ligence Test, below a College Academic Aver- 
age of C-. 

Before drawing any conclusions concerning 
the superiority of one group over the other on 
the basis of their means it is necessary to know 
how reliable the obtained difference is between 
the means. The formula used for calculating 
the reliability of the obtained differences noted in 
Table II is o(diff.) = \/o? (av. 1) +0? (av. 2), 
in which o ay. 1 is the reliability of the first ob- 





tained average and © av. 2 is the reliability of 
the second obtained average and o(diff.) the 
reliability of the difference between the averages. 
An obtained difference is interpreted in terms of 
its standard error in the same way as an obtained 
average is interpreted in terms of its standard 
Table II indicates whether the difference 
between the two groups is reliable; whether 


error, 


further testing of other groups of accepted and 
rejected students would give approximately the 
same difference. 

Thus in Table IT it is shown that the chances 


TABLE II 


RELIABILITY OF THE OBTAINED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE MEANS OF BoTrH GrRouPS* 


Obtained Reliability 


Factor 4p nazsesatedapd of obtained 
difference difference 

Fe: (Sl Ae 2.3 3.84 
2. Average College Grade oO 29 
3. Average High-School 

CE ws nase owe 2.3 
4. Medical Aptitude a 
eee 9 
GC. FORMED Sceccvcces 4.1 








* For Factors 1, 2 and 3 the accepted students are 
superior to the rejected. For Factors 4, 5 and 6 the 
rejected students are superior to the accepted. 
are 2 out of 3 that the obtained difference of .20 
in favor of the rejected students in the Medical 
Aptitude Test does not diverge from the true 
difference by more than + 3.52 and the chances 
are 99 out of 100 that .20 does not differ from 
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the true difference by more than 3x = 3.52 or 


+ 10.56. Thus the true difference between the 
averages of both groups lies within the limits 
20 £10.56 or between -10.36 and +10.76. 
Thus the average of the accepted students may 
on some occasions be higher than that of the 
rejected students. This is what we mean when 
we say that the obtained difference between the 
two groups in the Medical Aptitude test seore is 
not very reliable. Using the same method we 
find the differences obtained in Table II are not 
very reliable statistically. 

We noted in Table I that the rejected stu- 
dents were superior in some factors and inferior 
in other factors to the accepted students, and 
Table II revealed the reliability of the obtained 
differences between the two groups. What are 
the chances of a true difference greater than zero 
between the accepted and rejected groups in 
each of the factors? Table III answers this 
question. 

TABLE III 
CHANCES OF A TRUE DIFFERENCE GREATER THAN ZERO 


IN EAacH FacToR* 


Factor et, Chances 
— oe in 100¢ 


. Army Alpha 
2. Average College Grade .... 
3. Average High School Grade 
. Medical Aptitude 

Ambinex 

Feradcom 





* For Factors 1, 2 and 3 the accepted students are 
superior to the rejected. For Factors 4, 5 and 6 the 
rejected students are superior to the accepted. 

+ For a further explanation of this formula see H. 
Garrett, “Statistics in Psychology and Education,” 
Longmans, Green and Company, pp. 128-34. 

¢ H. Garrett, op. cit., Table XIV. 


Conclusions: In this investigation certain ele- 
ments in the pre-medical students’ background 
are analyzed in order to find the factors which 
determine entrance to medical school. While 
there is no reliable difference between the ac- 
cepted and rejected students in practically all 
of the factors studied, it is interesting to note 
obtained differences between the two groups of 
students: (1) Accepted students received a 
slightly higher score in the Army Alpha Intel- 
ligence Test, and in the Average High School 
and College Grade. (2) Rejected students re- 
ceived a slightly higher seore in the Medical 
Aptitude Test, the Ambinex Test and the Ferad- 
com Test. 

It is difficult to make any positive assertions 


concerning the causative value of any one factor 
where a multiplicity of factors operates to deter. 
mine a certain effect. Such a limitation addeq 
to the small number of cases and the lack of 
sharply defined differences between accepted and 
rejected students makes prediction of whether g 
student will gain entrance to medical schoo! diff. 
cult. 

Realizing the above limitations, we may never. 
theless note that medical school authorities do 
not seem to emphasize test scores and academic 
achievement as much as has been thought by 
pre-medical students. , 

Other factors in the student’s background such 
as extra-curricular activities, religion, working 
while in college, ete., may prove of greater sig. 
nificance in determining entrance to medica] 
school. Information was therefore compiled 
concerning the social and economie status of the 
medical school applicant. Statistical analyses 
of these factors are now being made. 

Martin W. Scuavt 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 

NEw YORK 
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Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges.) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 


128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 
No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
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A New Book for Educators 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND DATA 


$y CARTER ALEXANDER 
LIBRARY PROFESSOR, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


This new book by Professor Alexander represents pioneer work in the field 
of educational research. In concise form it explains ways of doing research 
work more efficiently and more economically. It is an invaluable publication 
for any professional library, for courses in educational research, for library 
courses in teacher-training institutions, and for library schools. 

A set of 29 loose-leaf exercises known as the ALEXANDER LIBRARY EXERCISES 
is also available. These exercises enable the student to master the skills re- 
quired to locate and utilize most efficiently the library resources charted in 
the text. 

The Exercises sell for $1.00 per set. The Text sells for $3.00 
(cloth-bound book of 272 pages). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3.000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 


127 valuable reference sources. ) 
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N O T E—This bibliography has been compiled 
Please send copies of Bibliography | over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. | dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
ome = lication. We believe it a reference book of 
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selors, librarians, ete. Price $3.00 per copy. 














